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BITBRATTURE, SC. 


THE FAREWELL.—TO A LADY. 
From the Words of Lord Byron, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
When man expell’d from Eden’s bowers, 

A moment linger’d near the gate, 
Each scene recall’¢ the vanished hours, 
And bade him curse bis future fate. 





But wandering on through distant climes, 
He learned to bear his load of grief; 
Just gave a sigh to other times, 
And found in busier scenes relief. 


Thus, lady, must it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more, 
For, whilst I linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all [knew before. 


SONG. 


By Thomas Moere, Esq. 
On one of those sweet nights that oft 
Their lustre o’erth’ A.gean fling 
Beneath my casement low and soft 
I heard a Lesbian lover sing; 
And, listened both with ear and thought 
The sounds upon the night-breeze caught— 
‘Oh, happy as the Gods is he, 
Who gazes at this hour on thee!” 





The song was one by Sappho sung, 

In the first love dreams of her lyre, 

When words of passion from her tongue 

Fell like a shower of living fire; 

And still, ata close of every strain, . 
I heard these burning words again— 

“Oh, happy as the Gods is he, 

Who listens at this hour to thee!” 


TO ADELAIDE OF ENGLAND ON HER BIRTH- 
DAY. 


The brightest diadem on earth 
Is beaming on thy brow ; 
The noblest of all reyal hearts : ’ 
Has given thee its vow. , 
The splendour of a Court is round 
Thy dazzling path-way spread; 
And light, and love, and homage make 
A halo for thy head. 


Thou movest an anointed one, 
The loved, the light of all; 

It may be said that flowers spring 
Where e’er thy footsteps fall. 
Yet all so meekly dost thou move 

So calmly, 30 serene, 
That in benignity alone 
Thou bear’st thyself a Queen. 


This cannot be, and wake no pulse 
Of pleasure in thy breast ; 

The love, the power that circles thee, 
Must be in bliss possess’d ; 

But e’en than these thou hast a joy, 
More perfect and more sure, 

O! hear it in the murmur’d prayer 
That rises from the poor; 


The cloth’d, the comforted, the fed, 
The minds no longer dark, 
The blazing hearths, the gladden’d breasts 
That glow with grateful spark. 
O! hear itin the busy hum 
That from the schools arise, 
Where group the infant innocents 
Thy bounty waketli wise, 


O, these! when pageantries are past, 
As if they ne’er had been; 

Shall breathe and bless thy royal name, 
And say, ‘‘ She was our Queen.” 


CHATEAUBRIAND. | 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Itis one of the worst effects of the vehemence of faction, which has | 


recently agitated the nation, that it tends to withdraw the attention alto- | 
gether from works of permanent literary merit, and by professing no- | 
thing to the mind but a constant succession of party discussions, both to | 
disqualify it for enjoyiog the sober pleasure of rational information, and | 
-render the great works which are calculated to delight and improve the | 
species, known only to a limited class of readers. The conceit and | 
prejudice of a large portion of the public, increase just in proportion | 
to the diminution of their real information. 


inculcated, they imagine that they have attained that knowledge, because 


general, i.uformation so scanty, in this generation, not because they do 
not, but because they do, read to such an exclusive degree the public 
jo 3; and that the acrimonious style in which they are written, the 
hasty conclusions whieh they contain, and the partial view of human af- 
fairs which they exhibit, are of all other circumstances those which are 
most adverse to the development or diffusion of truth. 

It is, therefore, with sincere and heartfelt joy, that we turn from the 
| turbid and impassioned stream of political discussion, to the pure foun- 
| tains of literary genius; from the vehemence of pe strife to the calm- 

ness of philosophic investigation ; from works of ephemeral celebrity to 
the productions of immortal genius. When we consider the vast num- 
ber of these which bave issued from the European press during the last 
fifteen years, and the small extent to which they are as yet known to the 
British public, we are struck with astonishment; and confirmed in the 
opinion, that those who are loudest in praise of the spread of information, 
are generally those who possess least of it for any useful purpose. 

It bas long been a settled opinion in France, that the seams of English 
literature are wrought out; that while we imagine we are advancing, we 
are in fact only moving round in a circle, aad that it is in vain to expect 
any thing new on human affairs from a writer under the English consti- 
tution. This they ascribe to the want of the bouleversement of ideas, and 
the extrication of original thought, which a revolution produces; and 
they coolly calculate on the catastrophe which isto cverturn the English 
government, as likely to open new veins of thought among its inhabi- 
tants, and pour new streams of eloquence into its writers. 

Without acquiescing in the justice of this observation in all its parts, 
and strenuously asserting for the age of Scott and Byron a decided supe- 
riority over any other in British history since the days of Shakspeare and 
Milton in poetry and romance, we must admit that the observation, in 
many departments of literature, is but too well founded. No one will 
accuse us of undue partiality for the French’ Revolution, a convulsion 
whose principles we — so long and so vigorously opposed, and whose 
horrors we have endeavoured, sedulously, though inadequately, to im- 
press upon ourreaders. It istherefore with a firm conviction of impar- 
tiality, and a consciousness of yielding ouly to the tone of truth, that we 
are obliged to confess, that in historical and political compositions the 
French of our age are greatly superior to the writers of this country. 
We are not insensible to the merits of our modern English historians. 
We fully appreciate the learned research of Turner, the accute and va- 
luable narrative of Lingard, the elegant language and antiquarian indus- 
try of Tytler, the vigour and orignality of M’Crie, and the philosophic 
wisdom of Mackintosh—and if we can find room for it amidst the whbir! 
of polities, we shall endeavour to do justice to their labours in this Mis- 

* . But still we feel the justice of the French observation, that 

ptheny is somethitg “ Engiisn” in all thete ideas. ‘Their thoughts seem 
forx ,2d4 on the even tenor of pelitical events prior to 1789: and in read- 
in, their works we can hardly persuade ourselves that they have been 
ushered into the world since the French Revolution advanced a thou- 
sand years the materials of political investigation. 

Chateaubriand is universally allowed by the French, of all parties, to 
be their first writer. His merits, however, are but little understood in 
this country. He is known as once a minister of Louis XVIIL., and am- 
bassador of that monarch in London, as the writer of many celebrated 
political pamphlets, and the victim, since the Revolution of 1630, of his 
noble and ill-requited devotion to that family. Few are aware that he 
is, without one single exception, the most eloquent writer of the present 
age; that independent of politics, he has produced many works on mo- 
rals, religion, and history, destined for immortal endurance; that his 
writings combine the strongest love of rational freedom, with the warm- 
est inspiration of Christian devotion; that he is, as it were, the link be- 
tween the feudal and the revolutionary ages; retaining from the former 
its generous and elevated feeling, and inhaling from the latter its acute 
and fearless investigation. The last pilgrim, with devout feelings, to the 
holy sepulechre, he was the first supporter of constitutional freedom in 
France; discarding thus from former times their bigoted fury, and from 
modern, their infidel spirit, blending all that was noble in the ardour of 
the Crusades, with all that is generous in the enthusiasin of freedom. 

The greatest work of this writer is his “ Genie du Cliristianisme,” a 
work of consummate ability and splendid eloquence, in which he bas en- 
listed in the cause of religion all the treasures of knowledge and all the 
experience of ages, and sought to captivate the.infidel generation in 
which he wrote, not only by the force of argument, but the grace of ima- 
gination, T'o us who live in a comparatively religious atmosphere, and 
who have not yet witnessed the subversion of the altar, by the storms 
which overthrew the throne, itis difficult to estimate the impartance ofa 
work of this description, which insinuated itself into the mind of the most 
obdurate infidels by the charms of literary composition, and subdued 
thousands inaccessible to any other species of influence by the sway it 
acquired over the fancy. 

Cosi all egro fanciul’ porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soave licor gli orsi del vaso; 

Succhi amaria ingannato intanto ei beve, 
Et dall inganno suo vita riceve. 

It is not however to this immortal work that we are now to direct the 
attention of our readers: that will form the subject of another article in 
a succeeding Number. We intend at present tu confine our attention to 
his ‘‘Itineraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem,” being an account of the author's 
journey in 1806, from Paris to Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Carthage. This work is not so much a book of travels as 
memoirs of the feelings and impressions of the author during a journey 
over the shores of the Mediterranean; the cradle, as Dr. Joknson ob- 








; 10 | served, of all that dignifies and has blest human nature, of our laws, our | 
; t By incessantly studying | retigion, and our eivilisation. 
journals where the advantage of the spread of knowledge is sedulously | servations of 


| resting 


It nay readily be anticipated that the ob- 
such a man, in such scenes, must contain much that is inte- 
and delightful: our readers may prepare themselves for a high 


they have read these journals, and by constantly abusing those who Op-| gratification; it is seldom that they have such an intellectual feast laid 


pose themselves to the light of truth, they come to forget that none op-| before them. 


pose it so effectually as those who substitute for its steady ray the lurid 
flame of democratic flattery. 

We have always maintained the contrary doctrine ; we assert that the | 
diffusion of useful knowledge, of all that can dispel prejudice, elevate 
the understanding, and purify the heart, is not in the ratio, but the in- 
verse ratio, of the reading of newspapers; that party politics are to men 


what novels are to women, and ardent spirits to the labouring classes; | 


that they agitate the mind with passion, without storing it with informa- 
tion; and call millions to the decision of questions which neither nature 
has given them faculties to understand, nor study the means of compe- 
tently judging. We maintain that prejudice is so common, passion so 


' 


| ing interesting account :— 


We have translated the passages, both because there is no 
English version with which we are acquainted of this work, and because 
the translations which usually appear of French authors are executed in 
so slovenly a style. 

Of his first night amidst the ruins of Sparta, our author gives the follow- 
| After supper Joseph brought me my saddle, which usually served for 
my pillow. I wrapped myself in my cloak, and slept on the banks of the 
| Eurotas under a laurel. The night was so clear and serene, that the 
| milky way formed a resplendent arch, reflected in the waters of the 
| ee and by the light of which I could read. I slept with my eyes 

turned towards the heavens, and with the constellation of the Swan of 


j size. 


Leda directly above my head. Even at this distance of time I recollect 
the pleasure J experienced in sleeping thus in the woods of America, and 
still more in awakening in the middle of the night. L there heard the 
sound of the wind rustling through those profound solitudes, the cry of 
the stag and the deer, the fall of a distant cataract, while the fire at my 
feet, half extinguished, reddened from below the foliage of the forest. 
I even experienced a seasure from the voice of the Iroquois, when he ut 
tered his cry in the midst of the untrodden woods, and by the light of the 
stars, amidst the silence of nature, proclaimed his unfettered freedom. 
Emotions such as these please at twenty years of age, because life is then 
so full of vigour, that it suffices as it were for itself, and because there is 
something in early youth which incessantly urges towards the myste- 
tious and the unknown ipsi sili somnia fingent; but in a more mature 
age the mind reverts to more imperishable emotions: it inclines, most 
of all, to the recollections and the examples of history. I would still 
sleep willingly on the banks of the Eurotas and the Jordan, if the shades 
of the three hundred Spartans, or of the twelve sons of Jacob, were to 
visit my dreams; but | would no longer set out to visit lands which have 
never been explored by the plough. I new feel the desire for those old 
deserts which shroud the walls of Babylon or the legions of Pharsalia: 
fields of which the furrows are engraven on humble thought, and where 
I may find man as Iam, the blood, the tears, and the labours of man.” 

From Laconia our author directed his steps by the isthmus of Corinth 
to Athens. Of his first feelings in the ancient cradle of taste and genius 
he gives the following beautiful description :— 

“ Overwhelmed with fatigue, [ slept for some time without interrup- 
tion, when I was at length awakened by the sound of Turkish music, 
preceeding from the summits of the Propyleum. At the same time a 
Massulman priest from one of the mosques called the faithful to pray in 
the city of Minerva. I cannot describe what I felt at the sound ; that 
Iman had no need to remind one of the lepse of time: his voice alone in 
these scenes announced the revolution of ages. 

“ This fluctuation of human affairs is the more remarkable from the 
contrast which it affords to the unchangeableness of nature. Asif to 
insult the instability of human affairs, the animals and the birds expe- 
rience no change in their empires, nor alteration in their babits. I saw, 
when sitting on the hill of the Muses, the storks form themselves into a 
wedge, and wing their flight tewards the shores of Africa. Fortwo thou- 
sand years they have made the same voyage—they have remained free 
and happy in the city of Solon, asin that of the chief of the black eu- 
nuchs. From the height of their nests, which the revolutions below 
have not been able to reach, they have seen the races of men disappear: 
while impious gen@eaiiers hava aviseu on tho tombs of their religio 
parents, ‘he yorhy stk has never ceased to nourish its aged parent. ‘ 
imeoluntarily tel/ gnte Sieve refleetions, for the stork is the friend of the 
traveller: ‘it know}s the seasons of heaven.’ These birds were frequent- 
ly my companions in the sulitudes of America: I have often seen them 
perched on the wigwains of the savage; and when I saw them rise from 
another species of desert, from the rains of the Parthenon, I could not 
avoid feeling a companion in the desolation of empires. 

“The first thing which strikes a traveller in the monuments of Athens, 
is their lovely colour. In our climate, where the heavens are charged 
with smoke and rain, the whitest stone soon becomes tinged with black 
and green. [t is not thus with the atmosphere of Athens. The clear 
sky and brilliant sun of Greece have shed over the marble of Paros and 
Pentilicus a golden hue, comparable only to the finest and most fleeting 
tints of autumn. 

‘“‘ Before I saw these splendid remains I had fallen into the ordinary 
error concerning them. I conceived they were perfect in their details, 
but that they wanted grandeur. But the first glance at the originals is 
sufficient to shew that the genius of the architects has supplied in the 
magnitude of proportion what was wanting in size; and Athens is accor- 
dingly filled with stupendous edifices. ‘The Athenians, a people far from 
rich, few in number, have succeeded in moving gigantic masses; the 
blocks of stone in the Pnyx and the Propyleum are literally quarters of 
rock. The slabs which stretch from pillar to pillar are of enormous di- 
mensions: the columns of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius are above 
sixty feet in height, and the walls of Athens, including those which 
stretched to the Piwus, extended over nine leagues, and were so broad 
that two chariots could drive on them abreast. ‘he Romans never 
erected more extensive fortifications. 

“By what sirange fatality has it happened that the chefs d’euvre of 
antiquity, which the moderns go so far to admire, have owed their de- 
| struction chiefly to the mederns themselves? The Parthenon was en- 
tire in 1687: the ;Christians at, first converted it into a church, and the 
Turks into amosque. The Venetians, in the middle of the light of the 
{seventeenth century, bombarded the Acropolis with red-hot shot; a 

shell feilon the Parthenon, pierced the roof, blew up a few barrels of 
powder, and blew into the air great part of the edifice, which did less 
honour to the gods of antiquity than the genius of man. No sooner was 
the town captured, than Morosini, in the design of embellishing Venice 
with its spoils, took down the statues from the front of the Parthenon; 
and another modern has completed, from love for the arts, that which 
the Venetian had begun. The invention of fire-arms bas been fatal to 
the monuments of antiquity. Nad the barbarians been acquainted with 
the use of gunpowder, not a Greek or Roman edifice would have sur- 
vived their invasion; they would have blown up even the pyramids in 
the search for hidden treasures. One year of war among the moderns 
| will destroy more than a century of combats among the ancients. Eve- 
ry thing among the moderns seems opposed to the perfection of art; their 
country, their manners, their dress; even their discoveries.” 











| ‘These observations are perfectly well-founded. No one can have vi- 
| sited the Grecian monuments on the shores of the Mediterranean, with- 
out perceiving that they were thoroughly masters of an element of gran- 
deur, hitherto but little understood among the moderns, that arising from 
| gigantic masses of stone. The feelings of sublimity which they produce 
is indescribable: it equals that of Gotbic edifices of a thousand times the 
Every one must have felt this upon looking at the immense mass- 
es which rise in solitary magnificence on the plairs at Stonehenge. The 
great block in the tomb of Agamemnon at Argos; those in the Cyclo- 
pian Walls of Volterra, and in the ruins of Agrigentum in Sicily, strike 
ihe beholder with a degree of astonishment bordering on awe. ‘To have 
| moved such enormous masses seems the work of a race of mortals supe- 
| rior in thought and power to this degenerate age ; it is impossible, in visit. 
| ing them, to avoid the feeling that you are beholding the work of giants, 
| It is to this cause, we are persuaded, that the extraordinary impression 
| produced by the pyramids, and al! the works of the Cyclopian age in ar- 
| chitectare, is to be ascribed; and as it is an element of sublimity witbia 
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the reach of all who have considerable funds at their command, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that it will not be overlooked by our architects, 
Strange that so powerful an ingredient in the sublime should have been 
ost sight of in proportion to the ability of the age te produce it, and that 
the monuments raised in the infancy of the mechanical art, should still 
be those in which alone it is to be seen to perfection! : 

We willingly translate the description of the unrivalled scene viewed 
{rom the Acropolis by tbe same poetical hand: a description so glowing, 
and yet so true, that it almost recalls, after tbe lapse of years, the fading 
tiats of the original on the memory. 

“To understand the view from the Acropolis, you must figure to your- 

-gelf all the plain at its foot; bare and clothed in dusky heath, intersected 

here and there by woods of olives, squares of barley, and ridges of 
vines; you must conceive the heads of columns, and the ends of ancient 
ruins, emerging from the midst of that cultivation; Albanian women 
washing their clothes at the fountain or the scanty streams; peasants 
feading their asses, laden with provisions, into the modern city: those 
cains so ce'ebrated, those isles, those seas, whose name are engraven on 
the memory, illumined bya resplendent light. I bave seen from the 
rock of the Acropolis the sun rise between the two summits of Mount 
fymettus: the ravens, which nestle round the citadel, but never fly over 
its summit, floating in the air beneath, their glossy wings reflecting the 
rosy tints of the morning: columns of light smoke ascending from the 
willages on the sides of the neighbouring mountains marked the colonies 
of bees on the far-famed Hywmettus; and the ruins of the Parthenon 
were illuminated by the finest tints of pink and’violet. The sculptures 
of Paidias, struck by a horizontal ray of gold, seemed to start from their 
marbled bed by the depth and mobility of their shadows: in the distance, 
the sea and the Pirwus were respleudent with light, while on the verge 
of the western horizon, the citadel »f Corinth, glittering in the rays of 
the rising sun, shone like a rock of purple and fire.” 

These are the colours of poetry; but beside this brilliant passage of 
French description, we wiilingly place the equally correct and still more 
thrilling lines of our own poet. 


“« Slow sinks more beauteous ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun, 

Not asin northern clime obscurely bright, 

Bat one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hushed deep the yellow beams he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 
Oa old Aigina’s rock and Idra’s isle, 

The God of Gladness sheds his parting smile; 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there tis altars are no more divine; 
Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tiuts, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven, 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind bis Delphian cliffs be sinks to sleep.” 


The columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympius produced the same 
effects on the enthusiastic mind of Chateaubriand as they do on every 
traveller:—But he has added some reflections highly descriptive of the 
peculiar turn of his mind. 

“At length we came to the great isolated columns placed in the quar- 
ter which is called the city of Adrian. Ona portion of the architrave 
which unites two of the columns, is to be seen a piece of masonry, once 
the abode of ahermit. It is impossible to coneeive how that building, 
which is still entire, could have been erected on the summit of one of 
these predigious columns, whose height is above sixty feet. Thus this 
vast temple, at which the Atbenians toiled for seven centuries, which all 
the kings of Asia laboured to finish, which Adrian, the raler of the worid, 
had first the glory to complete, has sunk under the hand of Time, and 
the cell of a hermit has remained undecayed on its ruins. A miserable 
cabin ts borne aloft on two columns of marble, as if Fortune had wished 
to exhibit on that magnificent pedestal, a monument of its triumph and 
its caprice. 

“These columns, though twenty feet higher than those of the Parthe- 
mon, are far from possessing their beauty. The degeneracy of taste is 
apparent in their construction; but isolated and dispersed as they are on 
a naked and desolate plain, their effect is imposing in the highest degree. 
T stopped at their feet to hear the wind whistle through the Corinthian 
foliage on their summits: like the solitary palms which raise here and 
there amidst the ruins of Alexandria. When the T'apke are threatened 
b oy calamity, they bring a lamb into this place, and clpnstrain it to 
bleat, with its tae tarned to beaven. Being unable d the voice of 
innacence among men, they lave recourse to the new-bofn lamb to miti- 
gate the anger of heaven.” 

He followed the foutsteps of Chandler along the Long Walls to the 
Pieus, and found that profound solitude in that once busy and animated 
scene, which is felt to be so impressive by every traveller. 

“« If Chandler was astonished at the solitude of the Pius, I can safely 
assert that I was not less astonished than he. We had made the circuit 
ofthat desert shore; three harbours had met our eyes, and in all that 
space we had not seenasingle vessel! The only spectacle to be seen 
was the ruins and the rocks on the shore—the only sounds that could be 
heard were the cry of the seafowl, and the murmur of the wave, which, 
breaking on the tomb of Themistocles, drew forth a perpetual sigh from 
the abode of eternal silence. Borne away by the sea, the ashes of the 
conqueror of Xerxes repose beneath the waves, side by side with the 
bones of the Persians. In vain I sought the Temple of Venus, the long 
gailery, and the symbolical statue which represented the Athenian peo- 
ple; the image of that implacaple democracy was for ever fallen, beside 
the walls, where the exiled citizens came to implore a return to their 
country. Instead of those superb arsenels, of those Agore resounding 
with the voice of the sailors ; of those edifices which rivalled the beauty. 
ofthe city of Rhodes, I saw nothing but a ruined convent and a solitary 
magazine. A single ‘Turkish sentinel is perpetually seated on the coast; 
months and years revolve without a bark presenting itself to his sight. 
Such is the deplorable state into which these ports, once so famous, have 
now fallén—Who has overturned so many mountains of gods and men? 
The hidden power which overthrows every thing, and is itself subject to 
the Unknown God whose altar St. Paul beheld at Phalera.” 

The fruitful theme of the decay of Greece has called forth many of 
the finest apostrophes of our moralists and poets. On this subject 
Chateaubriand offers the following striking observation :— 

“One would imagine that Greece itself announced, by its mourning, 
the misfortunes of its children. In general, the country is uncultivated, 
the soil bare, rough, savage, of a brown and withered aspect. There 
&re no rivers, properly so called, but little streams and torrents, which 
become dry in summer. No farm-houses are to be seen on the farms, no 
jabourers, no chariots, no oxen, or horses of agriculture. Nothing can 
be figured so melancholy as to see the track of a modern wheel, where 
you can still trace in the worn parts of the rock the track of ancient 
wheels. Coast along that shore, bordered by a sea hardly more deso- 
late—place on the summit of a rock a ruined tower, an abandoned con- 
veat—figure a miaaret rising up in the midst of the solitude as a badge of 
siavery—a solitary flock feeding on a cape, surmounted by ruined ce- 
lumns—the turban of a Turk scaring the few goats which bronze on the 
hills, and you will obtain a just idea of Modern Greece. 

**On the eve of leaving Greece, at the Cape of Sunium, I did not aban- 
don myself alone to the romantic ideas which the beauty of the scene 
was filted toinspire. I retraced in my mind the history of that country ; 
I strove to discover in the ancient prosperity of Athens and Sparta the 
cause of their present misfortunes, and in their present situation the germ 
of future glory. The breaking of the sea, which insensibly increased 
against the rocks at the foot of the Cape, at length reminded me that the 
wiod had risen, and that it was time to resume my voyage. We de- 
sceaded to the vessel, and found the sailors already prepared for our de- 

ure. We pushed out to sea, and the breeze, which blew fresh from 
the land, bore us rapidly towards Zea. As we receded from the shore, 
the colamns of Sunium rose more beautiful above the waves: their pure 
white appeared well defined in the dark azure of the distant sky. We 
were already far from the Cape; but we still heard the murmur of the 
ves, which broke on the cliffs at its foot, the whistle of the wiads 
rough its solitary pillars, and the cry of the sea-birds which wheel 
found the stormy promontory: they were the last sounds which [ heard 
aqm the shores of Greece.” 
“ The Greeks did not excel less in the choice of the alte of their edi- 


fices than in the forms and ns. The of the pro- 
montories of Peloponnesus, A and Ionia, gad the Telands of the 
Archipelago, are marked by temples, trophies, or tombs. These monu- 
ments, surrounded as they generallyjare with woods and rocks, beheld 
in all the changes of light andshadow, sometimes in the midst of clouds 
and lightning, sometimes by the light of the moon, sometimes gilded by 
the rising sun, sometimes flaming in his setting beams, throw an inde- 
scribable charm over the shores of Greece. The earth, thus decorated, 
resembles the old Cybele, who, crowned and seated on the shore, com- 
manded her son Neptune to spread the waves beneath her feet. : 

“Christianity, to which we owe the sole architecture in unison with 
our manners, has also taught how to place our true monuments; our 
chapels, our abbeys, our monasteries, are dispersed on the summits of 
hilis—not that the choice of the site was always the work of the archi- 
tect, but that an art whichis in unison with the feelings of the people, 
seldom errs far in what is really beautiful. Observe, on the other hand, 
how wretchedly almost all our editices copied from the antique are 
placed. Not one of the beights around Paris is ornamented with any of 
the spiendid edifices with which the city is filled. The modern Greek 
edifices resemble the corrupted language which they speak at Sparta and 
Athens; it is in vain to maintain that it isthe language of Homer and 
Plato; a mixture of barbarous woids, and of foreign constructions, be- 
trays at every instant the invasion of the barbarians, 

“To the loveliest sunset in nature, succeeded a serene night. The fir- 
mament, reflected in the waves, seemed to sleep in the midst of the sea. 
The evening star, my faithful companion in my journey, was ready to 
sink beneath the horizon; its place conld only be distinguished by the 
rays of light which it occasionally shed upon the water, like a dying 
taper in the distance. At intervals, the perfumed breeze from the 
islands which we passed, entranced the senses, and agitated on the sur- 
face of the ocean the glassy image ef the heavens.” 

{ We shall resume these extracts hereafter. ] 


ee 
NAUTICAL ADVENTURES. 
To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

You have occasionally intimated a wish fora detail of some of the 
scenes which I bave witnessed. In alife so diversified as mine, to make 
a selection is not easy. Though I could go farther back into the vale of 
years, not without interest, perhaps, to you and to some of your friends, 
yel more recent events, as lying within the field of general knowledge, 
and therefore exciting a livelier interest, may suffice for the present. 
The far bygone scenes may lie aside till more leisure on my part, end 
perhaps inclination on yours, may invite us to a retrospection: Olam me- 
minissejuvabit. Nautical adventures seem more congenial to my present 
mood, and with these I have had so much to do, that I have, as by in- 
stinct, learned, whenever a favourable breeze springs up, to make the 
best of it. With your consent, therefore, [ shall ease off my sheets and 
square my yards, after the example of our old acquaintance,—Quo me 
cunque rapit tempesius, deferor hospes. 

Scarcely any thing has madea more vivid and powerful impression 
upon my memory, and perhaps hardly any ever created a stronger sen- 
sation throughout the world, or produced more important results on the 
state of society, than the naval achievements of Great Britain under her 
favourite Nelson, against the gigantic strides which proud Gallia, at the 
instigation and under the conduct of Napoleon Bonaparte, was begin- | 
ning to make towards universal empire. At the time to which I 
now refer, I was on board the Leander, of fifty guus, Captain Thomas 
Boulden Thompson, a gentleman whose kindness and affability, no less 
than his skill and bravery, endeared him to every officer and tnan on 
board our ship. 

The fleet af Earl St. Vincent had now been cruising off Cadiz for up- 
wards of a month with twenty-two sail of the line, hopiog that the Spa- 
nish fleet, which consisted of twenty-six, and which were lying at anchor 
in that port, would be induced to make another trial of their prowess, 
and endeavour to regain the laurels they had lately lost off Cape St. Vin- 
cent. Allhishopes were vain. They were safely moored, and shewed 
no disposition to get under way, though frequently dared to it by insuits 
the most vexatious aud annoying from the British men-of-war. Towards 
the latter end of May, (1797,) St. Vincent determined to make himself 
as much at home as his neighbours, and came to anchor with his whole 
fleet, so as to place the enemy, whose force by this time amounted to 
thirty sail of the line, in a condition of complete blockade. Nothing 
now remained to give even exercise to any part of his men, except two 
or three bombardments of the town of Cadiz, and some of the Spanish 


the "tween decks exhibited all the stir and bustle, and all the ea ernesn 

of countenance and attitude, of those who are actually dividing the 

meen renee. alas! as airy and unreal as some of those which allure and 
¢ the votaries of fortune on shore. 

To this state of high excitement, as we speedily learned, the whole 
fleet had been raised whilst we were on our way to Lisbon. A squad. 
ron ander the command of Admiral Nelson, consisting of the Theseus 
on board of which he hoisted his flag; the Culloden and the Zealous, 
ships of the line; the Emerald of forty-four guns; the Terpsichore of 
thirty-six; the Seahorse of thirty-two; and the Fox cutter of fourteen 
guns, had taken their departure three days before our arrival. Scarcely 
had the Leander hove in sight, when Admiral St. Vincent made a signal 
to us to proceed immediately to Santa Cruz, to join Admiral Nelson. 
Fearful, however, lest the signal should not be seen by us with sufficient 
accuracy, and with a view to give our captein more detailed instruc. 
tions, alieutenant was dispatched in a cutter, with a letter from the ad. 
miral. The moment the object of the expedition was made known to 
our crew, their enthusiasm exceeded all bounds ;— 


Insequitur clamorque virum, stridorque rudentum. 


From being under easy canvass, in a few minutes the single reef was 
shook out of our topsails, and they were swayed up to the mast head, 
Topgallant sails and royals, we ge Pa helow and aloft, were expand. 
ed to catch every puff of wind, which else would have passed by us, 
Now she began (to slip through the water ata rapid rate and to talk,* 
whilst ber impulse on the bosom of the deep was “ making the green one 
white.” 
, On the 24th of July, we made the lofty Peak of Teneriffe, and soon 
after bove in sight the three line-of-battle ships of Admiral Nelson's 
squadron inthe offing. Anattempt had been made on the night of the 

d to land some of the men from the frigates, which, for this purpose, 
had come to an anchor close in shore, to the eastward of Santa Cruz. 
A landing was actually effected, but the fortifieations were found to be 
so numerous and powertul, and the heights so inaccessible, as to render 
success hopeless. The men therefore re-embarked, and bappily effected 
a return to their ships without detection and without loss. By this time, 
the sight of such an armatneat hovericg on the coast gave the alaim to 
the inhabitants, and rendered the difficulty ef the enterprize propertion- 
ably greater. Nelson, however, had formed his plan, and was deter- 
mined, if he could do nothing else, not to return without giving the Spa- 
niards a specimen of British daring. He resolved to make an assault 
upon the garrison of Santa Cruz itself. The same afternoon on which 
we joined the squadron, all the ships came toan anehor at the distance 
of six or eight miles from the town, intending, undercover of the night, 
to throw as many men @s could be spared from the ships on shore to sur- 
prise and take the place. For this purpose, about a thousand seamen 
and marines, tegether with a small proportion of artillery, were got in 
readiness from the respective ships. All the boats in the squadron were 
putin reqnisition, and filled with men. The Fox cutter, containing 
about two hundred men, stowed as close as they could possibly be, was 
added to the number. The boats were charged to keep as close as pos- 
sible together, and to preserve the utmost quietness. Unfortunately for 
ourexpedition, the night proved very unfavourable, as the wind blew 
fresh, and createda considerable swell. At about eleven o’clock at night 
all the boats made for the pier, in six divisions, having the Fox cutter in 
tow, the whole preceded by Admiral Nelson, about two or three miles 
a-head of the rest, in his gig, accompanied by three or four other boats. 
Dark as was the night, and stealing as quietly as possible along the shore, 
we were discovered by the sentinels. Ascene,the most sublime I ever 
witnessed, ensued. In an instant, from death-like silence, all the bells 
in the place began to ring; the shore all along resounded with their irre- 
gular and discordant peals. Attbe same moment, the blazing fire and 
tremendous roar of upwards of thirty pieces of cannon, reverberated 
from the ocean, in contrast with the immediately preceding silence and 
darkness of midnight. The sensation was thrilling. Had it been on 
any other occasion, it would have been enchanting. Increasing tumult 
on shore, confused shouts of men and the rattling of carriages hastening 
to the posts of principal danger, were distinctly heard by us; whilst our 
redoubled energies were employed in concentrating our forces to com- 
mence the attack. Pereeiving ourselves to be too near the shore and 
the range of the enemy’s guns, we were especially anxious to tow the 
Fox cutter further out to sea; this, however, pone not be attempted 
without incurring the danger of a raking fire from one of the batteries. 
In our endeavour to effect this purpose, several of tle enemy's shots 
told upon us severely; one especially most disastrously struck the Fox 





ships that were within range of the Britis guns, to provoke, if possible, 
the Spanish admiral to revenge the injury inflicted. This was attempte|” 
to about the beginning Sf July. No, every effort failed to Uislodge Dot! 
Massaredo from his snug retreat. On the contrary, early in the morw, 
ing of the 6th of July, to the no small merriment of our whole fleet, - 
whom no restraints could withhold from the most vociferous expre } 
sions of scora and indignation, ten sail of the line—the flag ships of 
Admirals Massaredo and Gravina leading the way—with all the 
haste they possibly could, were seen warping their ships out of harm's 
way. 

Inthe posture which things now stood, there seemed no chance of 
being able to break the tedious monotony of still life. For, however 
honourable it was to the British arms, after the severe drubbing which 
the Spanish fleet had received from our tars, to debar so superior a force 
to their own from doing mischief to their enemies, by shutting them up 
in their own port, such was the impatience of the British sailor, that he 
could not bring himself to believe he was of any value, or that ke was 
doing any service, unless he were in actual conflict with the enemies of 
hiscountry. Any enterprise, therefore, which looked that way, how- 
ever hazardous or seemingly impracticable, was sure to be hailed with 


cutter just between wind and water, and she almost immediately sunk. 
Notwithstanding our exertions to save our brave fellows, upwards of one 
> Of Phem perished in the waves. 

iy this time Admiral Nelson’s detachmeat had reached the pier, and 
mos! of the men had effected a landing under a heavy fire from the shore 
Just as he himself was stepping out of the boat, and in the very act of 
drawing his sword, he was struck on the elbow by a cannon bail, when 
he exclaimed, “‘Ob, Freemantle, I’ve lest my arm!” He was imme- 
diately conveyed on board his ship, where, after the amputation of bis 
arm, be was put to bed, strong opiates having been administered to luil 
the pain. The statement which obtained currency of his having writ- 
ten dispatches with his left hand, in the evening of the same day when 
he lost his erm, is incorrect; it was not till three days afterwards that be 
wrote his dispatches. 

In spite of all these discouragements, together with the loss of ano- 
ther boat and eight men, our brave fellows rushed forward in the face of 
three or four hundred of the besieged, carried the Mole by storm, spiked 
the guns with which the place was defended, and were advancing un- 
der a heavy fire of musketry and grape shot; but in this dreadful conflict 





enthusiasm, both by the officers and men throughout the fleet. ° 

A piece of service was, however, allotted to a small squadron, of 
which our ship wasone. Admiral St. Vincent had information of a | 
fleet of merchantmen who bad put into the harbour of Vigo, near Cape | 
Finisterre, under convoy of a Spanish man-of-war, of seventy-four guns 
For the purpose of cutting these out and capturing them, the Zealous, of | 
seventy-four guns, the Leander, three frigates, and the Aurora, of seven- | 
ty-eight guns, were dispatched. On atriving at the place, we found the 
fleet so entirely sheltered by the fortifications of the enemy, as to render | 
the attempt extremely perilous, and almost hopeless. A council of war | 
was called by the captain of the Zealous to consider the suhject,—whicb, 
after long and anxious deliberation, came to the conclusion, that such 
was the hazard to which his Majesty’s ships would be exposed, and the 
lives of the men, by running under the batteries, and in the very teeth 
of the enemy's fire, that the object, if even attainable, would not be of 
sufficient importance to warrant the dreadful risk which must be in- 
curred. As soon as this conclusion was announced to the men, such 
was their eagerness to engage, and so great their vexation and disappoint- 
ment, that the squadron was thrown nearly into a state of mutiny, till 
more sober thought made them sensible, that however essential to suc- 
cessful warfare are the prowess and daring of the inen, the wisdom and ex- 
perience of their commanders are equally so to render bravery available 
Preparations were accordingly made for returning to the fleet at Cadiz. 
| Captain Hood, however, found it necessary to replenish the exhausted 
| resources of the Zealous, by taking out of the Leander all our provi- 
sions, water, and fuel, directing us to put into Lisbon for a fresh supply. | 
This we accomplished in three days, and immediately followed the | 
squadron to rejoin the fleet. 

NELSON'S ATTACK ON TENERIFFE—AND LOSS OF HIS 
ARM. 

Fortunately, to appearance, «bout this time the Admiral got scent of 
an immense treasure in specie, which was reported to be on its way from 
America to Cadiz, inthe Principe d’Asturias, a Manilla ship; but having 
heard of the state of blockade in which the British feet had placed the | 
harbour of her ultimate destination, she had put into Santa Cruz, in the | 
island of Teneriffe. This was an inducement sufficiently great, in the | 
judgment of our Admiral, to endeavour to obtain possession—an enter- | 
prize which seemed to be still more practicable from the defenceiess 
state in which the place was represented to be. No sooner was this sub- 
ject broached, than it spread like wildfire through the fleet; everveve 
sparkled with new life; every bosom beat high forthe adventure. Each 
man looked forward with desire and eager expectation to be of the han- 
py number to whom this golden service should be intrusted. By antici- 
pation, the treasure was eiready theirs; the proportion of prige-money 
was accurately ascertained; the joyous doings and advantageous pro- 
jects for future life, which the expected wealth would enable them to 
| realize, inflamed every imagination, aud occupied their whole discourse; 














neatly the whole of our men fell, amongst whom were Captain Bowen 
and his first lieutenant. ‘The other detachment unable to reach the point 
they first intended, effected a partial landing to the southward of the 
citadel. Here, however, the swell was so great, that many boats were 
unable to land their men, and several were swamped and stove in. ‘The 
men who got on shore made their way to a monastery, expecting to 
meet with the party under Admiral Nelson. Disappointed as they were 
they had yet the hardihood to defend themselves, and even sent a sum- 
mons for the surrender of the citadel. After holding out will daybreak, 
they were obliged to send a flag of truce, of which Captain Hood was 
the bearer, stipulating that they should be allowed to re-embark without 
molestation, otherwise thatthe fleet, which was before the town, would 
destroy it. During the negotiation between our deputation and the go- 
vernor, the latter spoke through an interpreter, with a view no doubt to 
detect them in some statement which might have given him an advan- 
tage against them; for no sooner was the treaty ended, than he spoke 
English as fluently as possible. Glad to get rid of such troublesome 
guests, he censented to all that was proposed to him, supplying what 
boats were necessary (o assist our men to reach the ships; and exceed- 
ing the terms which were stipulated, by supplying our men with meat 
and drink, receiving the wounded British into their hospital, and allow- 
ing the fleet to purchase whatever refreshment they needed whilst they 
lay before the place: exemplifying the religion they professed.—*“ If thy 
enemy hunger, feed him: if he thirst give him drink.” —T hus, alas! the 
golden dream vanished in air; but the sorrowful consequences remain- 
ed. British valour, like that of Jason and his companions of yore, had 
achieved exploits almost as miraculous as theirs, and equally deserving 
of the Golden Fleece; destiny alone rendered their bravery unavailing 

A mournful service was yet to be performed. The remains of the gal-' 
lant Richard Bowen, captain of the Terpsichore, and his first lieutenant, 
were tu be brought off the island. As though our very enemies were 
desirous of paying a tribute to their merit as warriors, and participated 
in our grief at their loss, their bodies were conveyed by the Spaniards, 
in one of their own beats, on board our ship. “Preparation was now 
made for their funeral. The scene was most affecting. As brave and 
deserving an officer as ever fought the battles of his country on the deep, 
and, by the express testimony of Nelson himself, as worthy of the grati- 
tude of the British nation as any Whose memory is preserved in West- 
minster Abbey, together with his Fidus Achates, was now {o be con- 
signed to the inviolable ocean. We were at this time under canvass, 
and out of soundings: all hands were piped upon deck to add dignity 
and circumstance to the funeral. There tbe graceful warriors lay stretch- 





* A significant phrase for the gurgling noise made by the vessel when ehe is 
beoming through the sea with a favourable gale. The classical acholar will re- 
collect @ passage io Homer, in which thie cireumetance is described with Una - 


table Leauty, and will not be displeased at its insertion bere; 
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edout upon the gratings.” The most solemn and respectful silence 
was d, whilst Captain Thompson proceeded to read the funeral 
service. Unaccustomnd asare the British tars to shew the softer pas- 
sions, unsusceptible as they may sometimes be thought of the finer feel- 
ings, the hardy features of most of them were relased into pensive 
melancholy, and the silent tear was seen falling by stealth from the 
eyes of several whose recollections of companionship in deeds of valour 
overcame, for a moment, their usual hardiood. The effect was really 
solemn, when the corpses were launched into the mighty ocean, just as 
our Captain ended the oes | part of the service appointed for the 
burial of the dead at sea:—'‘ Wetherefore commit their bodies to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the 
body, (when the sea shall give up her dead,) and the life of the world 
to come, through oar Lord Jesus Christ; who at his comingskall change 
our vile body, that It may be like his glorious body, according to the 
mighty working whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 
scene of a very different nature was soon to engage our attention. 
Not long after our arrival before Cadiz, the captains of ail the ships in 
the fleet were summoned on board the Admiral’s flag-ship to forma 
court-martial, to try the case of a mutiny which bad been concerted on 








I was a stranger, and ignorant of many of their customs, eutreating that 
she would direct me; that our Rais was a good man, and would love her 
like a father. Her sobs now became more violent. Catching the infec- 
tion of melancholy, I put my hand to my heart, and said, “ Dear sister, 
moderate your grief. Command me ina!! things; for am I not your hap- 
py slave?” She did nothing but weep, and I withdrew. Thus passed 
my first visit and many successive ones. It was long ere I heard 
the music of her voice. I thought she was mute as well as motion- 
less; but, distracted by the busy turmoil of our now crowded vessel, 
my visits to the silent lady were not irksome. I culled every thing I 
thought would amuse or please her; made strict search, amidet the 
heaps of plunder we had taken from the Maratti, for every thing belong- 
ing to her, her father, and his people, which was restored; and I was 
unwearied in attemptsto win her regard. Yet so long she remained in- 
sensible, that I thought I might as well have worshipped a mummy from 
the pyramids; and had not my impatience been listened to, and soothed, 
by the kind-hearted Aston, I should have expressed my dissatisfaction to 
the lady herself, and totally have withdrawn trom ber, asmy presence 
seemed offensive. Perhaps that would have been no easy task. For 
though I could never change speech with Zela, the old Arab woman was 





board one of the ships of the squadron on our return from Santa Cruz. 
The boatswain of the Emerald frigate, with the purpose of revenging 
some real or pretended injury received from the captain and officers, had 
instigated a conspiracy agamst their lives. ‘The plot was arranged, and 
the time for its execution was just arrived, when the following incident | 
providentially prevented its perpetration. As the boatswain was in 
close conversation with one of his associates below, one of the sailors | 
happened to be in the immediate neighbourhood unperceived, and dis- | 
tinctly overheard him saying, “I tell you what, Bob, I foresee we shall | 
have a bloody night of it.” Itwas enough. Alarmed at what he had | 
heard, he immediately went aft and requested a private interview with 
the captain, to whom he related the foregoing expression, together with 
other suspicious circumstances which had Intely struck his attention, 
and which abundantly corroborated the presumption, that some treach- 
erous or bloody purpose was just on the point of being executed. 
The boatswain was instantly seized, arms were found in his possession 
and on his person, andjmany other circumstances corroborated the sus- 
picion of the guilty purpose of his breast. He was put in irons, and 
ina few days the trigate arrived inthe fleet. The whole of the evi- 
dence was carefully sifted by the court-martial which was called to sit 
on his case; his guilt was most satisfactorily proved, and he was sen- 
tenced to be hung at the yard-arm. On the third day after, which was 
the time appointed for the execution, a back flag, as is usual, was hoist- | 
ed at the main-top-gallant-mast-head; anda cutter from each ship in 

the fleet, fully manned, was ordered to be in attendance to witness the 

execution. A tail-block was affixed to the fore-yard-arm, and the fatal 

rope rove through it, soas to admit the chief part of the crew taking | 
hold of it, that at the moment of the signal being given they might run | 
the criminal upto the yard-arm. The boatswain's arms having been 

a and his irons taken off, he was brought upon deck, and took 

ris stand on the forecastie, on atemporary platform provided for the oc- 

casion. He wasa tall fine-looking man, and pared steer himself with 

great propriety and firmness, acknowledged the justice of his sentence, 

and expressing his hope that he might find mercy at the hands of the 

Judge Eternal, through the merits of his Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The sight was deeply interesting and impressive. So large a number 
of boats filled with men, stationed at a proper distance from the Eme- 
rald, to witness the tragical scene, lying upon their oars in gloomy si- 
lence; the deck of the frigate crowded with her crew and officers, 
quiet and motionless, waiting for the awful signal; whilst in the mean- 
time every eye was directed towards the scatfold, and fixed upon the 
unfortunate culprit, attended by an individual stationed close by him, 
reading the burial service. A white cap was drawn over his face—the 
fatal rope put round his neck—the reader was proceeding with the ser- 
vice—the gun from the port, just under the scaffold, was fired, and in its 
smoke the unhappy man was run up to the yard-arm, where, after the 
smoke had subsided, he was seen hanging. In about an hour's time he 
was lowered upon deck, bound up ia his bedding and hammock, to- 
gether with afew large sbots, for the purpose of more readily sinking, 
and then taken in a single boat about eight miles out to sea, so as to be 
beyond anchorage ground, where he was plunged into his watery grave. 











_* Several heavy shots were enclosed in each of the coffins, the more readily to 
sink them. 


——— 
THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
‘ A new Novel. 
[We are somewhat puzzled in the choice of our extracts; but as we 
wish them in al! casesto be characteristic of the work to which they 


belong, we shall fix on those of that wild and original cast which give 


ey charm to the singular production. 


e shall not scruple to say, thet we know of nothing much more’ dans did not feel, she crossed ravines, wound along precipices, an 


tiful than the following in the whole round of English poetry, and that | 
we do not call to mind any thing so beautiful in English prose. Thehero 
(itis a peculiarity of the work that he has no name) receives an Arab 
bride at the bands of her dying father, and here follows his first inter- 
view with her.] 

The cabin-door was opened by a little Malayan slave girl, from the 
coast of Malabar, whom I had sent as my first gift, and Lentered. The 
lady-mine was seated cross-legged on a low couch, so shrouded and en- 
veloped in white drapery, the mourning of her country, that I could 
distinguish nothing of those wondrous beauties the old Arab woman had 
talked of. On my entrance I thought ber one of those marble figures I 
had heard of in Egyptian temples; but I found she was alive. Her feet 
were bare; she rose and placed them in embroidered slippers, which 
lay on the deck of the cabin; she took my hand, put it to her forehead, 
then to her lips: [ entreated her to be seated. She resumed her posi- 
tion, and remained motionless, ber arms drooping listlessly down; her 
her little rosy feet nestled under her, like tiny birds under the motber's 
wing. Her hair, the only part now visible, covered her like a jet black 
cloud. I had felt the pressure of her tremulous lips; and imagination, 
or perhaps some faint outline which fancy had left graved on my hand, 
pictured her mouth exquisitely soft andsmall—(I loathe a large andjhard 
one;) and I think now, this silent pressure wove the first link of that dia- 
mond chain which time nor use could ever break or wear away. 
seemed entranced. We both sat silent; and I felt it a relief when the 
old Arab woman retarned with coffee, and mangastene and guava jelly. 
She again rose, which I would have prevented, but the old woman sign- 
ed me to sit still. She took a minute cup, in a fillagree silver stand, and 
a seq itto me. L[wasso intently gazing on her tapering delicately 
ormed fingers, that I upset the coffee, and, putting the cup to my mouth. 
was going to swallow that; which, indeed, as it was not bigger than the 
spicy shellof mace that holdsthe nutmeg. I might have done without chok- 
ing. The old woman told me afterwards this was a bad omen. She then pre- 
sented the conserves, and, returning the staud (o the women, resumed 
her seat. Taking from my band a ring of gold, with an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, and hooped with two circles of camel's hair, the same her expiring | 
father had placed on my finger, I held ittowards her. The low and sup- | 
pressed moans she made on my entrance broke out into sobs, so violent 
that I could see her loose vest agitated bythe beating of her heart. I 
was about to remove this object, which awakened such painful remem- 
brances, when she grasped it, pressed it to her lips, and wept over it 
sometime. The woman then said something to her; and, without the 
guidance of her eyes, she again put forth her tapering little fingers, and 
replaced the ring. It was indeed the antique signet of her father’s tribe ; 
and, like the seal of princes, it made right wrong, or wrong right, end | 
gave, and took away, and made, and unmade laws, obeying the will of 
its wearer. She put it on the fore-finger of my right hand: and again 
pressed my hand to her head and lips. Upon this I took a ring I had se- 
lected from De Ruytes’s store of baubles; it was a deep ruby, of the 
shape and size of a wild grape, hooped and massy with virgin gold, and 
by its size, seemed to bave been worn by afairy. Gently disengaging 
her hand from the drapery, as it lay motionless by her side, I placed this 
ring on the fore-finger of her right hand ;—the old woman smiled. Then 
I put her little palm to my lips, and repeatedly kissed it;—the old wo- 
man’s brow darkened, or rather the wrinkles on her brow deepened, for 
her colour, by time and the sun, was fixed into an indelible bronze. 
However, taking the hint, Llet go the band, and it dropped by her side. 
This interchange of rings was a definite acknowledgment of our union. 
I now asked the lady if I could do any thing to add to her comfort on 
board the ship. Itold herl had collected and released all I could find 


not so reserved. She would stop in the midst of every errand, as she 
crossed the deck, and talk of nothing but her Indy Zela. At first, I 
cursed her garrulity, as my legs grew weary of standing; I thought she 
would have talked them off, tor nothing would induce her to be seated. 
No! she must not sit in the presence of her malik; besides, her mistress 
was waiting for water, coffee, sweetmeats, or something else. Methought 
her mistress must be wondrous patient, for the moon wasted ere her dis- 
course concluded. At last she instilled into me hopes that Zela was not 
asensible of my kindness; that she said I was very good,—I must be, 
for her people said so; that it was a pity I spoke her language so imper- 
fectly, and was a stranger of afar distant tribe; she was sorry the great 
kala panee (black water) was between our fathers’ lands; but [ was gen- 
tle, kind, beautiful asa zebra, and she liked to hear my voice. This de- 
licivus poison relumed my expiring hopes; the dark old woman grew 
bright and entertaining, and herharsh voice sounded sweet. My night 
watches seemed miraculously diminished. Yet I had seen no more of 
Zela than her foot and head ; the tone of her voice I wasas yet a stran- 
ger to. How then couldI love her? Ihad never felt, or seen, or 
dreamt of the strange power of love. Indeed, I know not when, or 
why, or where, or how he found entrance even in my thoughts. It ap- 
peared to me I wasonly fulfilling a duty, sacred from its having been laid 
on me by the impressive energy of a dying parent, consigning to me, with 
his laet breath, bis friendless child. In the crystal purity of youth, this was 
the first impressive scene, in which Lhad been the principal actor, in 
which the emphatic appeal was made to the good feelings of my heart, # 
sealed fountain, then broken; and pity, and sorrow, and now love were 
flowiag from it like a swollen torrent, which bears down all before it. 
The poor little captive bird was building her nestin my bosom’s cove, 
whilst I thought her quietly caged in my cabin below. My visits grew 
longer, and more frequent. [ retained her passive hand in mine, till I 
felt its warmth restored, and fancied it glowing with mine. The very 
air about her seemed to grow heavy with fragrant odour. Even the 
touch of her insensible hair, more graceful than the willow’s pendent 
boughs, as it kissed my cheek, filled my soul with passion. All my senzes 
seemed exquisitely refined, and a world of new thoughts and delicate 
fancies to have birth within me. As I at last caught the full radiant bright- 
ness of her large dark eye, my limbs shook, my voice trembled, and my 
heart beat convulsively, and fast. Holding herhand, I gazedin spcech- 
lessecstacy. Whether she observed, I know not; but she removed her 
hand, and veiled the brightness of her eyes. It was enough; they had 
thrilled through me, and the fire was inextinguishable. She had mur- 
mured some words ina broken voice, which buzzed in my ears like a 
honied bee's, or like the warbling of the humming-bird, that lives in the 
cinnamon groves, and her breath was sweeter than the trees on which it 
lives, My sensesached with the intensity of the new world of delight 
which openedto me. And love was thus ignited in my breast, pure, ar- 
dent, deep, and imperishable. Zela, from that day, was the star I was 
destined to worship; the deity at whose altar I was to offer up all the 
fragrant incense of my first virgin affections, feelings, and passions. 
Nor did ever saintly votary dedicate himself to his god with intenser 
devotion than I consecrated my heart to Zela. When dull mortality re- 
turns to dust, when the spirit bursts its charnel vault, and wings its way, 
like a doye, it will find no resting-place, or olive branch of peace, till re- 
united with Zela’s; then will they blend, two sun-beams together, shin- 
ing onward to eternity. 

The above takes place on board ship. They afterwards journey to- 
gethcron shore; and here is a scene between these “ wedded lovers” — 
a contradiction in terms in our part of the world, but there, asnatural a 
union es that to which it relates. 

Zela had the blood ofa fearless race. She had been bred and school- 
ed amidst peril, always at hand. Not having! learnt to affect what = 
wade 
through streams end'rivers, not only without impeding us by enactinga 
pantomimic representation of fears, tears, entreaties, prayers, screaming, 
and fainting, but she was such a simpleton as not even to notice them, 
unless, in the usual sweet, low tone of her voice, to remark that they 
were delightful places to sit in, during the sultry part of the day; or she 
would stop her pony over a precipice to gather some curious flowers, 
drooping from a natural arch; or to pluck the pendant and waving 
boughs of the most graceful of Indian trees, the imperial mirmosa, 
sensitive and sacred as love, shrinking from the touch of the profane. 

“ Put this,” said she, holding out a branch, “in your turban; for [am 
sure in some of these hollow caves and dreary chasms the ogres live; 
they feed their young with human blood, and they love to give them the 
young and beautiful. Put it in your turban, brother,—since you say I 
must not call you master;—and never frown,—I do not like te see it, 
for then you are not so handsome,—I mean, good, as when you smile. 
Do not laugh, but take it. It will preserve you from every spell and 
magic. Nothing bad dares come near it” 


While crossing a sandy level, suddenly she started, as her eye caught 
some object. Without stopping her horse, which was ambling along, 
she sprang off, and ran np a eand hill, like a white doe. Never having 
witnessed any thing like this before, I was so astonished that she was 
returning, ere I could overtake her to ask if an ogre had lured her with 
his evileye. ‘O, no,” she cried,—*look here! You like flowers, but 
did you ever see any one so lovely as this? Smell it,—’tis so sweet, 
that the rose, if growing near it, loses its beauty and fragrance, from 
envy of its rival.” 

Certainly I thought she was bewitched. It was a glaring, large, red 
bow, full of blowzy blossoms, and yellow berries, with a musky feted 
odour. ‘“ Why,” Lexclaimed, “you have as much reason to be jealous 
of old Kamalia, your nurse, as the rose to be jealous of such a craggy 
bramble asthis! Faugh! the smell makes me sick.” 


[suppose I was instigated to make this rude speech by her fondling 
and kissing it. Ilerdcark eyes expanded; andshe seemed, for an instant, 
to view me with astonishment, then with sorrow; as they closed, I per- 
ceived that their brighiness was gone, and the long jetty fringe, which 
arched upwards as it pressed her cheek, was covered with litle pearly 
dew-drops. ‘The branch fell from her band under my feet, her sprightly 
form drooped, aud the tones of her voice reminded me of the time 
when she bung over her dying parent, as she said,—-‘‘ Pardon me, 
stranger! I bad forgotten you are not of my father’s land. This tree 
covered my father’s teat, sheltered us from the sun, and kept away tbe 
flies, whea we slept in the day. Our virgins wreathe it in their hair, and 
if they die, itis strewed over their graves. So, I can’t help loving it 
betterthan any thing. But, since you say it makes you sick, IL won't love 
it, or gather it any more.” 


astranger! My father is gone!” 

I need scarcely say that I not only returned the flowers, and pleaded 
my ignorance, but I went up the hill, and pulled up the tree by the roots. 

“ Sweet sister’ sald I, ‘1 was only angry with it because you abused 
the favoured tree of our country, the rose. But now, as the sun shives 
on it, and I see it nesrer,’—looking at her,—‘‘I do think the rose may 
envy ft, as the loveliest of my countrywomen might envy you. 
plant it in our garden.” 

“O, how good you are!"’ she exclaimed; and I'll plant a rosetree 
near it, and they shall mingle thefr sweets; for our love and eare of 
them will make them live together without envy. Every thing should 





of the tribe of her father: that they should be kindly attended to; that 


love each ether, I love every tree, and fruit, and flower.” 


Still 1 observed, as her thin robes were disarranged, that ber tittle 
downy bosom fluttered like an inprisoned bird panting for liberty; and, 
to turn her thoughts from what had pained her, I said,—‘* Do not fear, 
dear Zela. Thatis the last streain we have to cross; aud then we shalb 
ride over that beautiful plain. 

ii 


A FRENCH COURTSHIP. 


Madame Junot, in her recently published Memoirs, gives a very amus- 
ing account of Junot’s courtship of her. This fortunate soldier, the sow 
of a petty shop-keeper in the south of france, had attracted Napoleon’s 
notice at the siege of Toulon, when in the rank of serjeant; and, having 
attended him in Italy and in Egypt, was now, that is, within about six 
years, a General Officer, filling wiat was virtually one of the most impor- 
tant places of the Government ol a great country.—It occurred to him 
that he ought to have a wife to complete the furniture of his hotel, and 
Loulou was the happy person on whom his choice fell. Bonaparte, at 
St. Helena, seems to have quizzed Junot unmercifully for this marriage. 
According to bim his ex-serjeant addressed Made moiscile Permon merely 
in consequence of his absurd belief that she was a Princess of the House 
of the Comneni. The Duchess of Abrantes herself treats this suggestion 
with warm indignation, and gives us to understand tbat her personal at- 
tractions at the age of 16, would have been quite enough to account for 
the preference, even of a more distinguished character than Junot. The 
commandant thus opens his siege :— 

“Ten days passed from the 21st of September, when Junot first pre- 
sented himself at my mother’s, and regularly every night he hed repeated 
his visit. He never spoke to me, but placed himself beside my mother’s 
sofa, chatted with her or with any of his acquaintances who happened to 
be present, but never approached the troop to which I belonged; and if, 
at this epoch, he had ceased to come toour house, [ might have affirmed 
that I scarcely knew him. 

“But, however undistinguished I had been by attention on his 
part, the saciety in which we meved had already decided that | was his 
destined bride. The report was brought to me by my friend Laura de 
Caseux, and with great indignation I repeated it to my mother and bre- 
ther. They partook of my feelings upon the subject and having received @ 
summons to attend my drawing-master, I left them in my mother’s bed- 
room, still discussing the steps to be pursued—for it was yet but noon, 
and, on account of the weak state of her health, she did not rise before 
that time. Such was the situation of the parties in our interior, when @ 
carriage drove up to the door, and a waiting-maid came in to inquire if 
General Junot could be admitted.—‘ Yes, yes, let him up,’ ssid my me- 
ther; ‘but good God! what can bring hi:n bere at this hour?’ Junot 
had scarcely entered the chamber before he asked permission to close 
the door, and, seating himself by the bed-side, said to my mother, as he 
took her hand, that he was come to present a request, adding, with @ 
smile, ‘and it must be granted.’ ‘ If it is possible it ts done,’ said my mo~ 
ther. ‘That depends upon you and him,’ replied the General, turning 
to Albert. He stopped a moment, and then continued, in the tone of a 
person recovering from a violent embarrassment, ‘I am come to ask the 
hand of your daughter; you will grantit me? I give you my word,’ and 
he proceeded in a tone of more assurance, ‘and it is that of a man of ho- 
nour, that I will make her happy. I can offer her an establishment wor 
thy of ber and her family. Come, Madame, answer me with the frank- 
ness with which I put my request, yes or no.” 

What says the landlady whose indignation has jast been described 

““« My dear General,’ said my mother, ‘I shall answer with all the 
frankness you have claimed, and which you know to belong to my cha- 
racter; and I will tell you that, a few minutes before your arrival, | was 
saying to Albert, that you were the man whom of all others I should 
choose for my son-in-law.’—‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Junot joyfully. ‘Yes; 
but that says nothing for your request. First, you must understand, that 
she has no fortune; her portion is too small to be of any value to you. 
Then I am very ill, and Iam not sure that my daughter will be willin 
to quit me at present. Besides, she is still very young. Reflect wel 
upon all this, and add to it, that my daughter has been educated amidst 
a society and ii habits which it is very possible may displease you. Re- 
flect for eight or ten days, and then come to me, and we will enter far- 
ther into your projects.’ 

“¢T will not wait twenty-four hours,’ said Junot, firmly. ‘Listen, 
Madame; I have not taken my present step without having fully made 
up my mind. Will you grant me your daughter? Will you, Permon, 
give me your sister? I love her, and I again swear to you to make her 
as happy asa woman can be.’ 

‘“‘ Albert approached Gen. Junot, and, taking bis hand, said in a voice - 
of emotion, ‘My dear Junot, J give you my sister with joy; and believe 






















Then her words became almost inarticulate | 
from sobbing, as she added,—‘* Why should I wearit now? I belong to | 


il} 


me, the day when I shall call you brother, will be one of the happiest in 
my life.” ‘And J,’ said my mother, extending her arms to him, ‘ am hap- 
beyond destription in calling yeu my son.’ Junot, dissolved into. tears. 
w himselfjte her arms, ‘ Weill.’ said he, ‘and what will you think 
me now {--tliat Lam very childish and week, I fear:’ asd, turning to 
y brother, he embraced him several times in a delirium ef joy. * Bat 
now,’ said he, after a few moments, ‘I have still another favour to ask, 
|one upon which I seta bigh value; for it is most interesting to me.” 
‘What is it?’ asked my mether. ‘i desire, extraordinary as tt may ap- 
pear to you, to be myself permitted to present my petition to your ye a 
ter.’ My mother exclaimed against this demand; such a thing had never 
been heard of, it was absolutely folly. ‘That may be,’ said Junot, in & 
firm but respectful tone, ‘but I have determined upon it; and since you 
have received me, since [ am now your son, why would you refuse me 
this favour? Besides, it is in your presence and her brother's that I 
would speak to her.’ ‘Ah, that makes a difference, said my mother; 
‘but why this whim ?7—‘It is not a whim; itis, on the contrary, so ve 
reasonable an idea, that I should never have believed myself capable of 
it.—Do you consent? My mother answered ‘ Yes;’ and a messenger 
was despatched to my study, where I was drawing with M. Viglianis, to 
summon me to my mother, an order which I obeyed immediately, with 
the greatest tranquillity, for I supposed Gen. Junot to be long since 
one. 
ar It is impossible to describe my sensation, when, on opening the 
chamber door, I perceived Gen. Junot seated by my mother’s bed side, 
holding one of ber hands, and conversing in an animated manner with 
her. My brother was standing, leaning against the bed-post, and all 
three were laughing; but on my appearance a profound silence ensued. 
The General rose, offered me his place, and took a seat beside me, then, 
having looked towarks my mother, said te me in the most serious 
tone :— 

“ « Mademoiselle, [ am happy enough to have obtained the consent of 
your mother and brother to my solicitation for your hand; but I have to 
| assure you, that this consent, otherwise so valuable to me, will become 
null, unless at this moment, you can declare here, in my presence, that 
you willingly acquiesce in it.—The step I am at this moment taking is 
not, perhaps, altogether consistent with established form—I am aware it 
is not; but you will pardon me if you reflect that J am a soldier, frank 
even to roughness, and desirous of envevaiahie that, in the most impor- 
tant act of my life, I am not deceiving myself. Will vou, then, con- 
descend to tell me, whether you will become my wife, and above all, whe- 
ther you can do s0 without any repugnance ?’ 

“Since I had been seated in the chairin which Gen. Junot bad placed 
me, I felt as if oue of those extraordinary dreams In which a delusive si- 
militude fatigues and perplexes the mind. I heard distinctly, and I un- 
derstood what was said, but no part of it seemed to attach itself to my 
situation; and yet it was necessary to give av immediate answer in one 
word, upon W hich the fate of my whole life was to depend. 

“The most perfect silence reigned inthe apartment. Neither my mo- 
ther nor my brother could with propriety interfere, and the General 
could only wait my answer. However, at the expiration of about ten 
minutes, seeing that my eyes still continued fixed on the ground, end 
that L said nothing, Gen. Junot thought himself obliged to construe my 
silence into a refasal,—and, always impetuous, still wore so, perbeps, in 
| his sentiments than ia his will, he insisted upon knowing bis fate that 
| very instant. 

‘“*T see,’ said he, with an accent of bitterness, ‘that Madame was righ 
| when she told me that herconsent was nothing inthis affeir. Only, Me- 
| demolselle, I entreat you to give me an answer, be It yes or mo.’ 

“My brother, who sew the change in Junot’s manners, inelined to- 
wards me, and whispered in my ear, ‘Take conrage, love; speak the 
truth; he will not be offended, even if you refuse bim.’ 

“*Come, come, my child, you must aoswer the General,’ said Mor 
ther. ‘MH you will pot apeek to hin, give me your answer and I will re- 
peat it to him,’ 
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JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF THE PRINCES DE 


“Twas sensible that my situstion began to be ridiculous, and that I 
ttospeak. But all the power apon earth could not have made me 
articulate a word, nor raise my eyes from the carpet. From my first 
entrance into the room, my emotion had been so violent, that the palpi- 
tation of my heart threatened to burst my corset. The blood now 
mounted to my head with such violence, that I heard nothing buta sharp 
singivg in my ears, and saw nothing but a moving rainbow. I felt a vio- 
leat pain, and, raising my hand to my forehead, stood up, and made my 
escape so suddenly, that my brother had nottime to detain me. He ran 
after me, but could no where find me. The fact was, that, if started by 
an invisible power, I bad mounted the stairs with such rapidity, that, in 
two seconds, I had reached the top of the house, and, on recovering my 
recoliection, found myseif in the bayloft. I came down again, and, 
going to take refuge in my brother’s apartments, met him returning from 
aseerch forme. He scolded me for being so unreasonable. 1 wept, 
and reproached him bitterly for the scene which had just taken place. 
He excused himself, embraced me, and drew me intoa conversation 
which calmed my spirits; but he could by no means persuade me to re- 
turn to my mother’s room. I was resolute not to appear there again till 
Genera! Junot was gone.” 

The reserve is charming—but indeed the whole scene is ready-made 
for M. Scribe. 

“ My brother, on his return, addressed the General, whom he found 
still much agitated. ‘I was,’ said he, ‘my dear General, for a moment 
of your opinion, and permitted my sister to be brought here. But [now 
see, that we have acted in this manner like children, and she, young as 
she is, has convinced me of it.” 

“¢Where is my poor Loulou, then?’ said my mother. ‘TI told you, 
my dear Junot, that such a step was absurd. Whereis she?’ ‘In my 
room,’ said Albert, ‘ where I have promised her that she shall not be mo- 
lested.’ ‘And my answer?’ said Junot, with a gloomy air. ‘ Your an- 
swer, my friend, is as favourable as youcan desire. My sister will be proud 
to bear your name—I repeat her own words: for any other sextiment you 
cannot yet ask it of her without disrespect.’” . 

““*Tam satisfied,’ exclaimed Junot, embracing my brother. 
be proud to bear my name, and I am content.’” 

‘“The conversation now became more calm.” 

This truly French romance now moves rapidly. The acquaintance 
began, as we have seen, on the Ist of September. 

- ee for my marriage were in active progress during the 
month of October. Junot looked in upon as every morning, and then 
came to dinner, having his coach or his cabriolet always filled with draw- 
ings, songs, and a heap of trifles from the Magazine of Sikes, or the Pe- 
tit Dunkerque, for my mother and me; and not forgetting the bouquet, 
which, from the days of our engagement to that of our marriage, he 
never once failed to present me with. It was Madame Bernard, the fa- 
mous bo to the opera, who arranged these nosegays with such ad- 
mirable art: she has had successors, it is true, but the honour of first introduc- 
—— all her own,” 

. . at. ’ ‘ 
enass on to we night before the wedding. _— : 

“ On entering the saloon, though it was large, I found iny Self much in 
the situation of Noah's dove, without a place of rest fer iny foot. From 
an immense basket, or rather portmanteau, of rose-coloured Gros-de-Na- 
ples, embroidered with black chenille, made in the shape of a sarcopha- 
gus, and bearing my cypher, an innumerable quantity of small packets, 
tied with pink or blue favours, strewed the room; these contained full 
trimmed chemises, with embroidered sleeves, pocket-handkerchiefs, pet- 
tieoats, morning gowns of India muslin, night-dresses, night-caps, morn- 
ing-caps of alicoloursand all forms. The whole of these articles were 
embroidered, and trimmed with Mechlin lace, or English point. Ano- 
ther portmanteau, of equal size, of green silk, embroidered in orange 
chenelle, contained my numerous dresses, all worthy, in fashion and 
taste, to vie with the habiliments already described. ‘This was an hour 
of magic fora girl of sixteen Time passes away, mature years have 
already arrived; oldage will follow; but never can the remembrance of 
this moment, of my mother as she then appeared, be effaced from my 
mind. How eagerly did she watch my eyes, and, when the peculiar 
elegance and good taste of any article of her own choice elicited my 

admiring exclamations, how did her fine black eyes sparkle, and her 
smiling, rosy lips display the pearls they enclosed! Who can de- 
scribe a mother's joy on such an occasion, or the effect it produces on 
the mind of an affectionate daughter!” 

The great, the important day at length dawns on Mademoiselle 
Permon. 

“ At nine o'clock in tae morning my toilette was commenced, for the 
half dress in which I was to appear, before the mayor. I wore an In- 
dian muslin gown, with a train, high body, and long sleeves, then called 
amadis; the body, sleeves, and skirt embroidered with feathers and 

oints, the fashion of the day, and trimmed with prernene lace. 
cap, pated Mademoiselle Despaux, was of Brussels pei}t, crown- 
ed with a wreath of orange flowers, from which descended to my feet = 
veil of fine English point, large enongh to envelope my person. This 
costume, then adopted by all young brides, differing only according to 
the degree of wealth of the wearer, was, in my > much more 
elegant than the present bridal fashion. I do not t 
dice for the past which makes me prefer my own wedding dress—that 
profusion of rich lace, so fine, and so delicate, that it resembied a va- 
poury net-work shading my countenance and playing with the curls of 
my hair; those undulating folds of the robe, which fell round my person 
with the inimitable grace and supple ease of the superb tissues of India; 
that long veil, which draperied the figure without concealing it, to the 
robe of tulle of our modern brides, made in the fashion of a ball-dress, 
the shoulders and busom uncovered, and the petticoat short enough to 
permit every one to judge not only of the delicacy of the littie foot, but 
of the shape of the ancle and leg. Then the head, also dressed fora 
ball, and, as well as the shoulders and bosom, scarcely covered by a veil 
of stiff and massy tulle, of which the folds, or rather, the pipes, fall with- 
out ease or grace xround the lengthened waist and shortened petticoat of 
the young bride. No, this is not elegance !”’.....,.. 

‘“* At eleven o’clock the General arrived, and at one, by the clock of 
the Legislative Body, I entered the Hotel de Montesquieu te the sound 
of the inost harmonious music.” 

———— 
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ROHAN AGAINST THE BARONESS DE FEUCHERES 
AND THE DUC D’AUMALE., 

At an early hour on Wednesday, a vast crowd filled the Hall of the 
First Chamber of the Cour Royale, brought together by the anxious cu- 
riosity still prevailing respecting this trial. 

At ten o’clock the Judges took their seats, under the Presigency of M. 
de Bellyme, and after the Recorder had called over different cases pen- 
ding before the tribunal, the Court, which had not yet entirely agreed 
upon their judgment, retired to deliberate. After a short pause. the 
Judges returned into Court, and resumed their seats, when M. de 
Bellyme rose and read the judgment, the principal dispositions of which 
were as follow :—Considering that the plaintiffs have not contested the 
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may be seen by letters addressed by him to the mother of the Duke d’ 
Aumale, that, *‘ his heart and friendship bad directed him in bis choice ; 
that the private legacies left to Baroness de Feacheres, and claimed by 
plaintiffs, would legally revert to the residuary legatee, and not to them ; 
but that it palaty appearing from the wills made by the Prince, on the 
Ist of April, 1824, and 30th of August, 1829, that he intended to compli- 
ment that lady—all those facts testified that no inveigling was resorted to 
in order to extort a will from the Prince, contrary to his judgment and 
desire, and that consequently the demand of the plaintiffs is inadmissi- 
ble. Considering, moreover, that the plaintiffs have not succeeded in pro- 
ving the alleged antipathy of the Prince of Bourbon for the Dake of Or- 
leans, by the letters and facts they produced in Court; that the scene 
said to have occurred between the Prince of Bourbon and the Baroness 
de Feucheres, in the bidliard-room of the Palais Bourbon, on the 29th of 
August, 1829, upon which their Counsel particularly insisted, to show 
that insolence and undue influence had been used on that lady’s part, 
took place several days after the Prince had written a letter (Aug. 20) to 
the Duke of Orleans, to acquaint him with his intention to give his family 
a public pledge of his esteem and affection ; that no influence of the kind 
could be exercised by the Baroness de Feucheres on a mau enjoying, as 
the Prince did to the last, the use of his mental faculties and surrounded 
as he was by counsellors and the officers of his household, &e. ; and that 
the motives by which he was actuated were of a superior order to the in- 
fluence said to be possessec by Baroness de Feucheres over the mind of 
the Prince; that the supposed journey which the Prince was said to be 
about taking, might be ascribed to various other reasons, the Court pro- 
nounces these facts adduced by the plaintiffs not to be pertinent. ‘The 
Court, moreover, declares that the alleged murder of the Prince was 
twice proved to be unfounded by judiciary proceedings; that the will of 
1829 does not invalidate that of 1824; that it is not fair that the costs of 
the trial should be supported by the legatee ; that, as for the mémoirc 
published by the plaintiffs, of which defendants demand the suppression, 
the said mémoire not having been laid before the Court, the latter is in- 
competent to pronounce its suppression ; that the second mémoire, in an- 
swer to the pleadings of defendant’s Council, contains nothing but facts 
relating to the case, the Court cannot interfere. The Court, for all these 
reasons, pronounces the demand of the Princes de Rohan against Baro- 
ness de Feucheres and the Duke d'Aumale to be inadmissable and un- 
founded and rejects it. 

The Court then declared the Duke d’Aumale to be the residuary lega- 
tee of the Prince of Conde’s property, and authorized Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Feucheres, to enter into possession of two millions of francs in 
money, with interest, left her by the Duke of Bourbon, tne chateau and 
park of St. Lieu and its dependencies, the forest of Montmorency, the es- 
tate of Morte-fontaine, the chateau and lands of Boissy, the pavilion in- 
habited by Baroness de Feucheres, at the Palais Bourbon, with its depen- 
dencies, the furniture it contains, together with the horses and carriages 
affected to her use; and the interests, proceeds, and revenues of the 
said properties. 

The Court condemns the Princes de Rohan to 50 francs fine, and 
costs.—Feb. 26. 





SSUNNTAUD. 
oor womanin a French provincial town, lately gained abont 


A 
40,000 franes in the lottery, and, at the moment she received the money, 
died, through excess of joy. 


An original of Antwerp lately gave a dinner of the Porto d'Or, to forty 
hunchbacks. The most portuberant hump was installed king of the 
feast. After the dinner and the “ flow of” the bowl, the fiddles struck up 
forthe ball, which was keptalive till an early hour in the morning, when 
the forty mi-lords and mi-ladies were conveyed home in four-wheeled 
leathern vehicles. 


Several of the outstanding debts due to the late firm of Maunsell and 
Kennedy, of Limerick, Bankers, were sold by auction on Monday. One 
= —" was bought for £1,400. and another of £5,000. was sold 
or £140. 


It is rumoured that, after the passing of the reform bill by the Peers, 
Earl Howe will be reinstated in his late office of Chamberlain of the 
Queen. The duties of the office are at present performed by the Earl of 
Errol, and it is secretly understood that the vacancy in the Royal estab- 
lishment will not be filled ap for the present.— Windsor Express. 


Prince Talleyrand has, we hear, been for some time past engaged on 
“ The Memoirs of his Times,” which he intends to complete, if favoured 
with health. They will be a curious history, if the Prince should, as we 
expect, adhere strictly to trath.—Court Journal. 

Lord Plunkett.—The Hoase of Commoms was occupied last night 
with a question amounting in substance to this—whether the Lord Chan- 
cellur or the Master of the Rolls should be entitled to a certain share of 
the spoil of the people of that country, taken under the name of fees 
The Lord Chancellor claims the nomination of the Secretary of the 


ink that it is preju- | Master of the Rolls, which is contrary to the practice in England, and 


he will not allow the right to be tried. A Bill had been brought in to 
allow the question to be tried. Last night it was moved that the Bill 
should be committed, when a strenuous opposition was made by Minis- 
ters, and especiaily by Mr. Stanley. Ina house of 172 Members, Minis- 
ters had only a majority of four—a pretty clear indication of the injudi- 
cious policy of allowing themselves to be dragged through the mire by 
Lord Plunkett. We may observe, that Lord Plunkett’s name seldom 
comes before the public except with reference to some shabby squabble 
about money matters. The feeling of the independent part of the 
House seems to be decidedly against the claim of Lord Plunkett, and the 
enemies of Ministers must have rejoiced at the course they pursued. 
When Mr. Henry Grattan said that Lord Plunkett had invariably shewn 
the greatest indifference about fees, a laugh, and cries of *‘Oh!” from 
the opposition silenced him. What a situation for the chief magistrate 
of a country to be in!—Morning Chronicle. 


Strange Occurrence.—A lady of the obstetrical profession was at church 
one day in the parish of S Her attendance being required during 
service, aloud rap was heard at the door, which was answered by the 
officer, aman notorious for his plain dealing. Not knowing in which 
pew her ladyship was to be found, he stepped forward to the middle 
aisle, directly opposite the pulpit, and beckoned to the Clergyman then 
delivering his sermon, boldly exclaimed, “ Stop, Sir, until I speak!”’ 
The unexpectedness of the officers’ demand soon silenced the preacher, 
and arrested the attention of the audience, on which he made the follow- 
ing proclamation before the congregation :—“ Gin there be a woman of 
the name of Mrs. R-——, let her appear gin she be here.’”’—Having exe- 
cuted his commission, he again signified to the minister to proceed, in 
his own native dialect, ‘“‘Gae on, Sir.'""—We leave our readers to con- 
jecture the state of the congregation’s risible faculties.— Berwick paper. 





An Aphorism.—(Not an afore-ism, but warranted original.)—Love 





authenticity of the writing and signature of the Prince of Bourbon; that 
the proof, by witnesses, of inveigling and violence having been resorted 
to, cannot be properly adduced, to invalidate a will in the hand-writing 
of a testator, which must be, consequently, supposed to contain the ex- 
ression of his last intentions; that the Prince, as appears, was influenced 
in his choice of an heir, by the highest political considerations; that he 
could not select him from among the members of the elder branch of the 
Rourbons, since, as heirs to the Crown, they could not possess private 
property; that the branch of Orleans could alone furnish him with that 
heir; that, besides, the Duke d’ Aumale was his god-son, and that his 
correspondence with the Orleans family offered an undeniable proof of | 
the attachment of the Duke de Bourbon for that family ; that no attempt 
had been made fo set aside the heirs by blood, or injure them in the 
opinion of the Duke; and that Prince Louis de Rohan had even remain- | 
ed near the Prince until his very last moments; that the testator never | 
had an idea of creating the Princes de Rohan his heirs ; that every cir- 





passes fo a woman’s heart through her ears, and from ber heart through 
hereyes. Love passes toa man’s heart through his eyes, and from his 
heart through his lips. 

Consciousness—a sketch.—She was placed so that her delicately cut 
features were seen in profile; the head a little thrown back, a little turn- 


ed away—thbat half withdrawing attitude so graceful and so feminine; | 


the mouth half opened, as if listening with such unconscious intenseness 


that the breath was rather inhaled than drawn—itslast sound suppressed ; | 


the beautiful crimson of excitement glowed on the cheek, that rich pas- 
sionate colour it can know but once—a thousand blushes gathered into 


| one aurora; her eyes were entirely veiled by the loug lashes, not from | 
| intention, but impulse, intuitively aware of his every glance,—she her- 
| self knew not that to look into his face was impossible. 


Ah! there is no 
look so suspicious as a downcast one. ‘ 


Newfoundland.—We are rejoiced to find that the exertions of Mr. P. 


cumstance tending to prove that no undue influence had been resorted | Morris have proved successful, and that Government ere about to autho- 


to, to extort a will from him in favour of the defendants, and that he made | rise “a Local Legislature” in that important Colony. € 
it of his own free impulse; that so intent was the Prince on selecting an | (rietic countryman, Mr. Patrick Morris, of W aferford, has for many | 


heir in the Orleans family, that he made Baron Surval insert aclause in | 


Our able and pa- 


years urged upon the British Government the justice and expediency 


the said will to provide, that in case of the death of the Duke d’ Aumale, | of such a step.—-His efforts and the wish of the people have been 
his property and name should devolve to the youngest son of the then | attended to—in this Government have acted wisely.— Dublin Morning 


Duke of Orleans ; that after Baron Surval had collected all the documents 
necessary for the formation of his testament. the Prince had transcribed 
it entirely in his own hand-writing; that the facts, subsequent to the 


Post. 


“We understand that his Majesty’s Government has determined to 
confer upon the inhabitants of Newfoundland a Constitutional Legisla- 


making of the will, showed that the Prince persisted in his intention, as | tive Assembly, to obtain which a motion was last year made by Mr. Ro- 





binson in the House of Commons, but withdrawn to allow time for fur. 
ther inquiry.” —Sun, Feb. 10. 


A favourite actress at the Milan Theatre had ately a singular adven. 
ture. She had been for some time attached to a young Italian gentle. 
man. They quarrelled and parted. The lover became desperate—he 
declared he would watch an opportunity and shoot her from one of the 
upper boxes of the theatre, and afterwards shoot himself. But a short 
time elapsed, when one evening, as the lady was warbling a favourite 
air, she looked towards the upper boxes, and saw her lover pale as death 
with his eyes fixed uponher. She trembled violently. .The lover put 
his hand to his bosom; instantly collecting ber strength, she ran off the 
stage, crying, ‘‘ Seize the murderer! seize the assassin!” The amaze- 
mentof the audience was indescribable. The lover escaped. 


Baron Trenck.—The famous Baron Trenck, it is known, had an amour 
with the youngest sister of Frederick the Great; and to this the unre. 
lenting barbarity of the King is commonly attributed. He escaped fiom 
the fortress of Glatz, and took service successively with the Russians 
and Austrians. Many years afterwards, in 1754, as he was passing 
through Dantzic he was treacherously given up to the Prussian govern. 
ment, and was sent to thefortress of Magdeburg. Here he was confined 
for nearly ten years, with circumstances of the most aggravated cruelty. 
He was placed in a damp dungeon, loaded with irons of sixty-cight 
pounds weight, almost starved to death, and, finally tortured, by being 
waked during his slumbers every half hour. This overwhelming misery 
did not, however, break his spirit; assisted by the pity of the soldiers 
who guarded him, he contrived to send letters to the Princess Amelia, 
and to others of his friends. By these means he obtained money with 
which he bribed the soldiers to procure him files and other toois, as well 
as lights, pens and paper. His various attempts to escape are very 
curious, as well as the herculean labours he went through in the progress 
of them. Suffice it to say, not one of them was suecessful: but that 
he was finally released, towards the end of the year 1772, partly from 
the representations to ber brother ef the Princess Amelia, and partly in 
consequence of his having succeeded in bribing the Imperial Minister 
at Berlin, who demanded his liberty as an officer in the Austrian service. 
--He afterwards passed a turbulent and discontented life; always en- 
gaged in law-suits and discussions respecting the succession of his cousin, 
Francis Trenck; which ought to have descended to him, but was by 
treachery and chicanery, usurped 7 others. He became, at different 
times, a wine merchant, an editorof a newspaper, and an author of Ger- 
man poetry. At the commencement of the French revolution lie came 
to Paris, where he was guiliotined during the reign of terror.—Lord Da- 
ver’s Life of Frederick 11. 5 


Usury.—Interest, or usury for the use of money, must be regarded as 
of the same nature as profit on ordinary stock, and considering the light 
which the political economists have thrown on this subject, it seems in- 
credible how, to this day, it has been suffered to remain a stigma on the 
commercial code of England, that profit on money should be heldina 
different, and even delinquent point of view, from profit on any other 
stock. It has never been effectually exnosed that insurance, having re- 
spect to the circumstances of the borrower, is an ingredient which must 
be ever considered by the lender ;—and that as no two individuals can, 
| in respect to means, business, and personal character, be esteemed alike, 

the value of insuring , if I may say so, their respective credits, ought not 
to be reckoned at an equal per centage.—‘ Commerce of England” — 
Frazer's Magazine. 


Admirable Alliteration—He— Disputed his facts—Denied his reason- 
ing—Disapproved his courses—Doubted his success.—Ses Mr. Croker’s 
Speech, Feb. 14, on opposing Sir J. Graham's new Admiralty Bul. 


“MIND MY SLEEVES.” 

We must have a reform, an efficient reform, which will afford satisfac- 
tion to the nation in general, to the “ lords of the creation in particular, 
and which wiil diminish the overgrown “ influence of milliners. They, 
no doubt, will “ stand by their order,” and some protection certainly be 
afforded to them, for who now is so unsophisticated as to agree with the 
poet that — “ Loveliness 

Needs nct the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most ?” 

It is needless to inquire whether ladies sleeves are of Greek, Roman 
or Oriental invention,but the evils which their enormous magnitude now 
produce are most lamentable. ‘‘ Single” ladies are become treble, and 
our spacious parapets, which were intended to acommodate the liberal 
number of nine abreast, will now scarcely contain three: in consequence 
of which we, most polite gentleman, must step into the channel, and 
while we are dazzled with the radiance of the bright eyes of those kind 
sguis Svho are passing us, the radiance of our boots is effectually dimmed, 
find CAtr own soles made wet, cold, and comforiless for the remainder of 
the day. 

When a family are going to a dinner party or a ball (we will suppose 
Mr. Tomkins, Mrs. Tomkins, Laura, Julia, and brother Bob) although 
the largest coach in the town may have been ordered, it is much too 
small for the party. The genilemen, of course, hand the ladies into the 
coach amidst mild and amiable exclamations of “Do take care of our 
sleeves,” and “* We shall only have room for you, papa,” whois squeezed 
into one of the corners; the unfortunate brother must ride on the box, 
meeting a sharp east wind, and quoting— 

“All winter drives along the darkened air.” 

In a quadrille, the ladies, I find, monopolize seven-eights of the dance 
(this is a most accurate calculation) ; and in a set of sixteen, 55 apolo- 
gies wil! be uttered in reply to the gentle whisper of “Pray, mind my 
sleeves.” 

Ata crowded suppertable you are placed between two fair “ Ultra- 
sleevesians ;”” you are compelled to sit rather back, perhaps on the edge 
of acreaking form; you are completely barricaded in front with silk 
lace and trimmings, your right hand is sufficiently at liberty to enable 
you to hold your knife in the ends of your fingers, your left is kindly per- 
mitted to perform the arduous duties of disirituting jelly and creams, 
(carving is out of the question.) A good-natured friend asks you to take 
wine, and your trembling left hand receives the glass, when a sudden 
movement of the Atlas which rests upon your shoulder distributes the con- 
tents upon one of your fair neighbours ;—the catastrophe followed by a 
mournful lamentation of “ Oh! Sir, do mind my sleeves.” You do not 
recover your spirits during the evening. 

I have now, I think, fully proved tie preamble of my new reform bill: 

“Whereas the practice of adorning the arms of the ladies of this 
realm with enormous sleeves hath lately become very common, whereby 
they have obtained more room therein than they are by law entitled to, 
and such sleeves being similar to air-balloons, it is apprehended that the 
owners thereof may, by some sudden agitation of the elements, be car- 
ried away; and moreover it is considered, that if such practice be permit- 
ted to increase. the mules will, in time, be fairly pushed into the sea, to 
the great injury and disquiet of this realm,—Be it therefore enacted,” 
&e.— This bill will be introduced early in the ensuing session by one of 
the members for the borough. 


THE DRAWING ROOM. 

Never did we hail with more gratified feclings, than yesterday, the 
| sight of the brilliant crowd collected at St. James’s, by the auspicious 
occasion of her Majesty’s birth-day. For some months past, ‘‘ we have 
supped fall of horrors.” Plague, pestilence, and famine, have been 
staring usin the face; if not in the gaunt reality, at least in the romance 
of every journal, daily, weekly, monthly, or three monthly, we have 
| had the wretchedness of perusing—always excepting the Court Journal. 
Nay! the very stage,—which in holding the mirror upto nature, is ex- 
| pected, at least, to encase it ina gilded frame,—has presented us with 
| nothing but disagreeables; and while Death is the universal topic of the 
| coteries, the Devil bas become the universal hero of the drama. 

But in gazing upon the brilliant pageant of yesterday’s Drawing Room, 
| we were inclined to pronounce the reign of Terrorat an end. ‘The de- 
| mon of politics, which has beeen raging through the town, and exceed- 
|ingits privilege of mischief by creating feuds and dissensions in places 
| hitherto secure from its hateful influence, seemed to have extinguished 





| his fatal torch in honour of the day; and we had the satisfaction of ob- 
| serviungamong those who were foremost in the doty of testifying their 
| respect to their Sovereign, the beads of every family of distinction, 
whether Whig or Tory, nowin town. This is as it should be. What- 





| ever may be their several views on the one great question which has 
caused a suspension of the common march of events in this country, 
itis clearly for the advantage of all that it should no longer be suffered 
to influence those duties and diversions of private life, which conduce 
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so materially to the advantage of trade and the employment of the 
or. 

The frequency of the Drawing-rooms held last season, has somewhat 
familiarized the public eye with this gorgeous spectacle; yet, we never 
saw a more general stir excited than by that of yesterday. The first of 
the year boasts a peculiar interest. independent of that connected with 
the birthday. The débutantes of the opening season are to be presented, 
as well as the brides of the last. Many ladies apprehensive of the at- 
mosphere of the crowded apartments later in the year, are enabled to 
pay their devoirs at the winter birthday. But above all, we must 
acknowledge our prejudice in favour of an opportunity for the display 
of that most courtly of all materials, the train of Genoa velvet; “ where’ 
(as Lord Francis Leveson expresses it) 

‘* Finger-deep the rich embroidery stiffens.” 
None of the flimsy elegancies of summer costume are so calcalated for 
the display of fine Jewels or other adventitious splendours. We can 
conceive, indeed, nothing more imposing or graceful, since the portrails 
of Vandyck, than such figures as those of the Duchess of Richmond, 
the Countesses of Verulam or Jersey, or the young Marchioness of 
Hastings, in a winter Court dress, with its mantle of flowing velvet. 


Colonel Cavendish is building one of the largest, and, when finish- 
ed, it will bo one of the most splendid mansions in London. It is 
situated in Burlington Gardens, commanding an entire view of the 
grounds attached to the residence of kis noble father the Earl of Bur- 
lington.—It is said that Colonel Cavendish will shortly be raised to the 
dignity of the peerage. 

Lord Viscount Downe.—The death of this highly esteemed Nobleman, 
which took apg at his seat at Carwick Hall, in Yorkshire, last Satar- 
day, after only a few hours illness, will be severely felt by his relatives, 
and all those friends who had the happiness of knowing this benevolent 
man. His large tenantry have lost a liberal and kind landlord, and the 
poor in the vicinity of Carwick will long have cause to deplore that 
their best benefactor was so suddenly taken from them. His Lordship 
was in his 68th year. He is succeeded in his Irish title by his brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Dawnay. The English Barony is become 
extinct. 


Lord Plunkett—The late exposures relative to Lord Plunkett and 
the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, have given great embarrasment to 
ministers; so much so, indeed, that the resignation of Lord Plunkett is 
expected. 


The Duke of Orleans.—We understand that the Duke of Orleans in- 
tends to pay another visit to this country in the spring, if affairs should 
remain tranquil in France. The young Prince has a great respect for 
the customs and institutions of Great Britain, and wishes to make him- 
self more intimately acquainted with them. 


Sir Walter Scott, has twice vislted Pompeii since his arrival at Na- 
les. Onthe late occasion he was accompanied by the Marquess of 
Hertford, Lady Strachan, and her lovely daughter. The excavations 
are proceeding there with great steadiness, und very recently, some rare 
gems of art have been discovered, which have been removed to the pa- 
Jace of the King of Naples. 


It appears certain that the Duke ot Richmond will be appointed to the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 


King Edgar cleared the kingdom of the wolves by which it was de- 
vasiated; Edward I. of the Jews; Henry VIII. of the monks; William 
IV. of the dandies. 


The accident to Louis Philippe, in Paris, in being driven against by a 
cabriolet, was near proving fatal. There was only a space between the 
King and the cabriolet, and the least that could have happened to him if 
he had been jambed against the wall, orknocked down, would have been 
a broken bone. It was generally reported, that there was no cther 
blame attributable to the driver of the cabriolet than negligence; but 
since it has been discovered that he is a Carlist, people declare it was in- 
tentional, and say, probably without truth, that after he had been defea- 
ted in his first attempt, through the agility of the king, he made a short 
turn, and again drove against his Majesty. He is a M. Berthier de Sau- 
vigny, and he held, we understand, a post of considerable emolument in 
the Administration of Woods and Forests, under Charles the Tenth. 
The father of M. Berthier was the noted Intendant of Paris, who was 
murdered by the populace on the 14th of July, 1789, after having been 
brutally forced to kiss the hand of his wife’s father, which was presented 
to him on the top of a pike. M. Berthier has been released been con- 
finement at the request of the King, who belives the affair to have been 
purely one of accident. 

Their Majesties will not only shortly visit the two Metropolitan Thea- 
tres, but they have likewise intimated in the proper quarter, that at yo 
distant period they will! visit the Italian Opera House, and the Boinnd. 
monic Concerts. At each of those places, boxes will be fitted up witi 
great splendour, purposely for their reception. 

The Duke of Wellington appeared at the King’s Levee on Wednes- 
day, with some petitions of a very capacious size, owing to the number 
of signatures attached to them. ‘The King was engaged in conversation 
with the Duke and Sir Robert Peel for nearly half-an-hour. The Duke 
of Buckingham also presented an anti-reform address. 


We rejoice to find that the desired measures taken by their Majesties 
at the Coronation Drawing-room, in the case of a certain Countess, 
whose presence was no less unsatisfactory to Queen Adelaide, than to 
the distinguished females assembled on the occasion, has determined 
several others of equal rank end similar position, to abstain from intrusion 
at Court. 

Mr. Monck Mason, as the only possessor, by legal right, of the Music 
of ‘Robert le Diable,”’ applied fur an injunction to restrain the two 
other houses from bringing it forward; but his application was refused. 
We are sorry for this on more accounts than one; and doubly so since 
the production and total failure (for such it must be called) of the piece 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane—a failure, however, which might 
have been anticipated, for it is certain that the King’s Theatre is alone 
eapable of supplying the various accessaries for the performance of this 
eccentric piece, which requires the union of a corps de ballet with a corps 
d’ Opera. Meyerbeer himself will, however, preside in person over the 
production of nis piece at the Opera House; and, we understand, that 
the most extensive preparations are already in progress to give it all the 
effect ensured to its triumphant representation at Paris. 


King’s Theatre—Mr. Monck Mason has pesitively engaged, for the 
King’s Theatre, the whole of the dramatis persone from the Academy of 
Music, in Paris, who originally performed in Robert le Diable; and it is 
said Meyerbeer himself, who composed the music, will accompany the 
French actors to London, and be present at the first representation of this 
opera at the Italian Theatre. 


 -Pavieties. 


A new €Elaim.—In the Courier of last night, a medical gentleman of 
Sunderland, Mr. J. B. Kell, writes a letter to Sir Henry Halford, on 
Cholera, in which he takes to himself the credit of being ‘the first to 
discover the disease, and communicate it to the public!” We need not say 
that Mr. Kell is a decided contagionist ! 





A discussion took place at the Garrick Club, some days ago, respect- 
ing the jewels of a fashionable actress; several gentlemen asserting them 
to be real, and of great value. Mr. M. having been silent during the 
discussion, was at length applied to for hisopinion. ‘I had rather say 
nothing about it,” said the wit; “for it is plain, that either the diamonds 
or the lady must be good for nothing!” 


A Lady's Opinion of Clubs.—Clubs are just a modification of monaste- 
ries—places of refuge from female attention; and, as in former days, the 
finest architecture, the best situation, the most elaborate cuisine, the 
most refined cellar, are devoted to their use. The principal modern 
improvements, are the omission of fasting and penance, the substitution 
of magazines for missals.— Miss Landon's Romance and Reality. 


Lord Keelie was once amusing his company with an anecdote of a ser- | 
men he had heard in a church in Italy, in which the priest related the | 
miracle of St. Antony, when preaching on ship-board, attracting the | 


fishes, which, in order to listen to his pious discourse, held their heads 
ont of the water. ‘‘I can perfectly well believe the miracle,” said Mr. 
Henry Erskine.—“ How so?” “ When your lordship was at church, 
phere was at least one fish out of water.” 








Lord F—— married his cook ; there is no accounting for lord’s tastes. 
At the first grand dinner party, after the honeymoon, her ladyship was 
discomposed by the entrees not making their appearance as speedily as 
they ought; and she was sitting, thoughtfully. with her hands before her on 
the table, pondering how much quicker things would have been done had 
she been (as she had been) in the kitchen. At this period an exquisite 
playfully exclaimed, “ Horrid pause !"—upon which her ladyship co- 
lourec deeply, and replied, hastily withdrawing them, “If you, Sir. had 
worked as hard as I have done, you would bave horrid paws too!” 


Vipers abroad.—‘ It's a warm day,” said Hunt, on meeting an ac- 
quaintance last summer. “It generally is when vipers are abroad,” re- 
torted the ouber. 


A corpulent lady of fashion, who is remarkably partial to waltzing at 


ee 
our said West India colonies and possessions to give the fullest pab- 
licity to this our proclamation, and to enforce by all the legal means in 
their power, the punishment of those who may disturb the tranquillity 
and peace of our said colonies and possessions. 
Given at our Court at St. James’s, this 3d day of June, 1831, and in 
the second year of our reign. 
GOD SAVE THE KING, “ 
No. 3.—(Copy.) 
Falmouth, Trelawny, Dec. 26, 1831. 
Sir—I have had the honour this morning to receive your dispatch of 
the 24th instant, inclosi;-z bis Majesty’s Proclamation. Jam sorry tt 
was not published sooner; | forward a dispatch, which I found here this 
morning, from Col. Lawson. I most deeply regret to find a strong spirit 


—————— 








—a_* is designated by the Tabbies of that assembly The Steamer— 
4ige, 
On hearing Lord Brougham say that Sir Chas. Wetherell rattLep on in his 
specches. 
No wonder that Wetherell’s addicted to prattle— 
The badge of a Charley is always his rattle. 
Figaro in London, 


\ 


Inquest Extraordinary. 
Died, of a fit of laughter, an ascetic. 
Verdict—Heard Croker doing the pathetic.— Ibid 


“T'}l stake my heart,” ejaculated a romantic son of a butcher to his 
Dulcinea, who instantly replied, “ Your steaks are not so tender as your 
fatber’s, I assure you!” 

Paying Tithes in Kind.—A parishioner in Chester some time since re- 
quired his clergyman to stand godfather to his child, as it was the tenth, 
aud the child belonged to him. The Rev. Gentleman readily consent- 
ed, and continues to call the child his own. 


How to Catch a rat.—Bait your trap with a“ contract for blacking,” and 
tickle his tail with “the hope of another.” You may then Hunt him at 
pleasure.—English Figaro. 

SPECIMEN OF A MALTHUSIAN. 
From the Comic Annual. 
My dear, do pull the bell. 
And pull it well. 
And send those noisy children all up stairs, 
Now playing here like bears. 
You George and William, go into the grounds, 
Charles, James, and Bob are there—and take your string, 
Drive horses, or fly kites, or any thing, 
You're quite enough to play at hare and hounds— 
You litthke Mary, and Caroline, and Poll, 
Take each your doll, 
And go, my dears, into the two back pair, 
Your sister Margaret’s there— 
Harriet and Grace, thank God, are both at school, 
As far off as Ponty Pool— 
I want to read, but really can't get on; 
Let the four twins, Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John, 
Go—to their nursery—go—TI never can, 
Enjoy my Malthus among such a clan! 


The following laughable jew d’esprit, which contains a collection of 
bon-mots, is extracted from the Athenaum. :— 

‘* J—An irritable man went to visit a sick friend, and asked him con- 
cerning his health. The patient was so ill that he could not reply; 
whereupon the other, in a rage, said, ‘I hope that I may svon fall sick, 
and then I will not answer you when you visit me. 

2—A speculative gentleman, wishing to teach his horse to do without 
food, starved him to death. ‘Ihad a great loss,’ said he; ‘for just as 


of tnsubordination generally among the slaves On the morning of the 
23d instant both the trash-houses of York Estate, in this parish, were par- 
posely burnt, and the lives of the white people threatened; and as the 
Attorney who lives on the estate was strongly impressed with the idea 
that they intended to burn the rest of the works, I was induced to ordera 


| company of the militia to that property; [ was at Fontabelle when f is- 


sued the order, and Lam sorry to say that three of the Magistrates down 
here thought proper to countermand my orders, in consequence ef which 
I made a requisition to Major Pennefather, of the 22d reginient, who im- 
mediately sent a sinal! detachment to the estate; they are now relieved 
by acompany of the militia; and by a letter just received from the com- 
pany I find the negroes have this morning cut down the whole of the 
plantain-walk belonging to the overseer’s establishment; the whole of 
the negroes, both men and women, have absented themselves since Sa- 
turday the 24th instant. 

At a meeting of the Magistrates, which took place about an hour ago, 
it was determined to order the whole regiment and troops under arms, 
and a requisition has been sent to Major Pennefather, at Maroon Town, 
requesting him to move a strong detachment of the 22d regiment io the 
vicinity of York. If the information contained in Colonel Lawson’s 
dispatch proves correct, strong and energetic measures must immediate- 
ly be taken; there are strong rumours that Green-Park and Orange-val- 
ley negroes are determined to work no mere; they are of themselves 
upwards of a thousand strong. 

I have this instant read a dispatch from Sir W. Cotton to Major Pen- 
nefather; it is certainly an extraordinary document. He says the troops are 
not to act until the Riot Act is read, and unless his Majesty's troops are in- 
sulted ; the negroes arc already strongly tinpressed with the idea thot the 
King's troops hare instructions not to act against them, and certainly, if this 
dispatch were published, it would confirm their cpinion ; I hope, mest sincerely 
hope, this order will be immediately countermanded ; if not, bis Majesty’s 
troops, who are so well paid by the country, will be of little service 
to us. 

As I have ordered picket guards, you will be regularly informed of 
any occurrence worth noticing; I hope things will put on a more favour- 
able aspect soon than they have at present.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MACDONALD, 

W. Bullock, Esq. &c. Custos of Trelawney. 
No. 16. 

Y. 8S. Estate, January 1, 1832. 

My Lord—It is now my duty to inform your Excellency, that two 
companies of St. Elizabeth's Regiment, viz., the grenadiers, under the 
command of Captain Stone; and the 5th battallion company under the 
command of Captain Hinlason, were ordered up last evening to [ps- 
wich estate, and Ginger-bill plantation, both in this parish (‘he works of 
which properties have been burnt down,) where they found the rebels 
in great force, aud attacked them. 

As far as can yet be ascertained, twenty of them were killed, and 
many prisoners made; they retreated, leaving es stands of arms, and 
a great quantity of ammunition was found in their houses. Fortunately 





he learned to live without eating he dicd. 

3—A curious inquirer, desirous to know how he looked when asleep, 
sat with closed eyes beiore a mirror. 

4—A young man told his friend, that he dreamed that he had struck | 
his foot against a sharp nail. ‘Why then do you sleep without your 
shoes,’ was the reply. 

5—A robustious countryman meeting a physician, ran to hide behind a 
wall; being asked the cause, he replied, ‘it is so long since I have been 
sick, that I am ashamed to look a physician in the face. 


stole a large quantity. When the master perceived the deficiency, he 
diligently inspected the top of the cask, but could find no trace of an 
opening. ‘Lookif there ve not a hole in the bottom,’ said a bystander. 
‘ Blockhead,’ he replied, ‘do you not see that the deficiency is at the top, 
and not at the bottom ?’ 

7—A young man meeting an acquaintance, said, ‘I heard that you 
were dead.’ ‘ But,’ says the other, ‘yousee mealive.’ ‘Ido not know 
how that may be,’ replied he; ‘you are a notorious liar, but my in- 
formant was a person of credit.’ 

S—A man, heafing that a raven would live two hundred years, bought 
one to try. 

9—During a storm the passengers of a vessel that appeared in danger, 
seized different implements to aid them in swimming, and one of the 





the attack took place atthe momeat it did, as they were preparing te 
come down here to attack this post; and so confident were they ef sue- 
cess, thet they had provided a great quantity of meat, liquor, &c. fora 
feast, on their return to Ipswich. The bravery of these two companies 
will, [ hope, in some measure restore confidence to the community, and 
be the means of preventing other negroes from joining the disaffected 
party, which Lepprebend the unfortunate retreat of Colonel Grignon 
has caused many todo, lam heppy to say the overseer of Ginger-hill 
was released, after having been for eight days a prisoner of the rebels, 


6—A gentleman had a cask of Aminean wine, from which his servant | His evidence, which has been taken, will disclose to your Lordship some 


of the causes which appear to have led to these unhappy disturbances 
among thejslaves, who had gone so far as to accuse the Government of support- 
ing them againgt the whites; which idea alone must have produced a won- 
| derful effeckuyon the minds of the slave population generally, and must 
| be removes! before they can be restored to a state of subjection and tran- 
quillity. a cherefore anticipate much good from the appearance of hie 
Majesty’s troops being brought against them, which, I trust, will be the 
means of saving many lives, and preserving much valuable property. 

Ihave &c. (Signed) D. ROBERTSON, Major-General. 

To his Excellency, Somerset Lowry, Earl of Belmore, &c. &c. 


From the Island Secretary to Mr. M’ Donald. 
No, 29. ° 
King’s House, Jan. 6, 1852. 





number selected for that purpose the anchor. 
10—One of twin-brothers died; a fellow meeting the survivor asked 
‘Which is it, you or your brother that’s dead ?’ 


the funeral, said, ‘Iam ashamed to bring my little son into sach anu- 
merous assembly. 

12—The son of afond father, when going to war, promised to bring 
home the head of one of the enemy. His parent replied, ‘I should be 
glad to see you come home without a head, provided you come home 
safe.’ 

13—A man wrote to his friend in Greece, begging him to purchase 
books. From negligence or avarice he neglected to execute the com- 
mission; but fearing that his correspondent might be offended, he ex- 
claimed when next they met, ‘ My dear friend, I never got the letter that 
you wrote me about the books.’ 

14---A wittol, a barber, and a bald-headed man travelled together. 
Losing their way, they were forced to sleep in the open air; and, to 
avert danger, it was agreed to keep watch by turus. The lot first fell 
on the barber, who, for amusement, shaved the fool’s head while he slept; 
he then woke him, and the fool, raising his hand to stratch his head, ex- 
claimed, ‘Here’s a pretty mistake; rascal! you lave waked the bald- 
headed man instead of me. 

15—A citizen, seeing some sparrows in atree, went beneath and shook 
it, holding out his hand to catch them as they fell. 

16—A foolish fellow having a house to sell, took a brick from the wall 
to exhibit as a sample. 

—p— 


THE JAMAICA INSURRECTION. 
[Documents referred to in the Earl of Belmore’s dispatch, published 
in this paper of last week. } 
No. 1.—(Circular.) 
King’s House, Dec, 22, 1831 


a‘disposition to insubordination had manifested itself among certain 
slaves on a plantation in St. James’s; his Excellency no longer hesitates 
to give every possible publicity to his Majesty’s proclamation, which the 
uninterrupted tranquillity that has hitherto prevailed throughout the 
island had not seemed to render necessary. 





Iam directed, therefore, to transmit to you printed copies of this 
proclamation, and his Excellency requests that you will cause it to be 
read to the slaves by persons in charge of the several plantations in your 
parish, I have the honour to be, &c. (Signed) W. BULLOCK. 

To the Custodes of the several parishes. 


BY THE KING, A PROCLAMATION, 
Wurm [V.—Whereas it has beea represented to us that the slaves 
| in some of onr West India Colonies, and of our possessions on the con- 
tinent of South America, have been erroneously led to believe that or 
ders have been sent out by us for theiremancipation, which have excited 
our highest displeasure : we have thought fit, by and with .the advice of 
our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal proclamation; and we do hereby 


and possessions will forfeit all claim on our protection if they shall fail 
to render entire submission to the laws, as well as dutiful obed-ence to 
their masters ; and we hereby charge and command all our Governors of 


11--A man whose son was dead, seeing a crowd assembled to witness | 


Sir—His Excellency the Governor having received intelligence that | 


declare and make known, that the slave population in our said colonies | 


Sir—In consequence of the information contained in your letter of the 
4th inst. E bave to inform you, that Mr. Dox has been arrested; aad al- 
‘though your letter does not state the charge preferred against him, his 
| Excellency considers it quite sufficient to cause him to be detained until 
he may bear further from you; you will, therefore, lose no time in 
{ransmitting to me such information as you may bave obtained, when, 
if the charges preferred appear sufficient, he will be conveyed to Fal- 
month to abide his trial. 

Tbe lamentable crisis which has now arrived renders example neces- 
sary, however abhorrent it must be to resortto it; and if it should appear 
that Enylishmen, men of sense and education, have been wicked 
enough to excite the slaves to rebellion, it cannot be supposed that the 
shall escape because they are also ministers of religion. But his Excel- 
lency directs me to impress strongly on your mind the great discretion 
which, in such a case, should be adopted to endeavour, by every means 
in your power, to divest tribunals from all feelings of prejudice, and, 
‘above all, of prejudice on grounds of religion; for in civil commetion, 
‘the evil is never so great as when it assumes an appearance of religious 
| war. Ihave, &c. (Signed) WM. BULLOCK, 

Hon. James M’Donald. 








{ 


| 
| 
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AMERICAN LAW REPORTS. 
| Richard Peters, Esq. of Philadelphia, sent to Lord Tenterden and Ba- 
ron Vaughan, copies of his Reports. The following is the corres- 


ence. 

Said Philadelphia, May 30th, 1831. 
My Lord, ‘ 
| 4 have placed under the care of the Honourable Charles R. Vaughan, 
‘who is returning to England, a Copy of the Reports of the Decisions 
| of the Supreme Court of the United States, published by me as the 
| official Reporter of the Court, and of which I beg your acceptance for 
| ithe Court of Kings Benci. : 

Ihave been induced to this measure, my Lord, by the strong desire I 
entertain to illustrate the Court with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected, by placing its decisions before you, whose distingnished judi- 
| cial talents and character are so well known in the United States. 

I feel assured you will be gratified to observe the harmony of opinion 
‘which exists between the Courts of England, and that of the United 
| States: whose rules of decision are the same; and who alike derive 
those rules from the same great, pure, and venerated fountain, the Com- 

on Law of England. 
™ Should you, - Lord, permit it, by your acceptance of those ——— 
I prepose to send you, as they shall be completed, the future MA mewen 
my Reports, induced so to do by the same motives, @s wel . y my 
wish to testify the high respect with which I have the honour to TRS. 
Lordship’s most obedient servant, ; RICH. PET ; 8. 
The Right Hon. Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
London, Russel-square, Sept. 28, 1831. 
Sir: I had the honour to receive in July last, from Mr. Vaughan, the 
four volumes of your Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
| Supreme Court of the United States, tegether with the flattering letter 
in which you are pleased to request my acceptance of them, for the 
Court of King’s Bench. I return you my very sincere thanks for this 
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present, and will take care that yeur Reports shall be placed 
among the Books of the Court in the bo | term: your future publica- 
tions of will be thankfully received, and shall be placed with 
those that you have now sent. ' 

My engagements have allowed me few opportunities of making my- 
self acquainted with the decisions of the Judges of the United States; 
but whenever [ have done so, I have always found in them abundant 
sha of the talents and learning of those eminent persons. Asan Eng- 

ishman I am naturally proud to find the good old Common Law of Eng- 
land forms the basis of the Jurisprudence of America. 

Allow me to repeat my acknowledgement to you, and to assure you, 
that I remain, Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 

TENTERDEN. 

Ricwarp Perers, jr. Esq. of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, May 20th, 1831. 

Sir,—I have availed myself of the occasion offered by the return of 

our brother, the Hon Charles R. Vaughan, to send to you a cepy of the 
ports of the Decisiens of the Supreme Cuurt of the United States of 
merica, published by me as the Official Reporter ofthat Court. [also 
send three volumes of a publication of which [am the Editor, containing 
in a condensed form the eases decided in the Supreme Court, from its 
organization down to 1814. 

‘his work, when completed, will comprehend all the cases which have 
come before that Court to the period when my own Reports commenee. 
As my Reports are hereafter published, and as the condensed Reports 
progress, I will send the volumes to you. I shall be highly gratified by 
your acceptance of those books. 

Ihave two motives to this measure. One has its origin in the desire I 
have te testify the strong sense of respect and regard I entertain for the 
very distinguished and worthy gentleman so nearly allied to you, who 
will geeseat those books to you, and who is so eminently esteemed by 
the members of the Court with which I have the honour to be connected, 
as well as by all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance. The other 
is my wish to place before you, Sir, so well kuown and respected as 
you are in your judicial character, the decisions of our highest Court. 

It will gratify you, Sir, as it does all here whe venerate the great 
source of legal justice, the English Common law, to learn how desirous 
all those who administer the justice of the United States, like those who 
exeoute the same high trust at home, are to preserve the streams which 
flow from it in their original purity. 

I feel assured, Sir, that you will be pleased to see that, although po- 
litically separated from our parent country, the Courts of the United 
States continued to respec’ and to hold, as the great bases of the safety of 
personal rights and of private property, the same principles of law by 
which our common ancestors were governed. 

With sentiments of the most respectful consideration, 

I am your obedient servant, RICHARD PETERS. 
The Hon. the Baron Vaughan. 


London, Sept. 10, 1831. 

Sir: Upon my retura from the Northern, the most protracted and la- 
borious of the English Circuits, I bad the honour to receive from my 
brother* your very obliging letter, together with your valuable reports 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States of America, 
and also three volumes containing, in a more condensed form, the de- 
cisions of that Court, commencing with its organization, and continued 
until February, 1816. [assure you, Sir, I find it difficult to express, in 
adequate terms, the sense [ entertain of the obligation you have confer- 
red upon me by this magnificent present, with which you have been 
pase to enrich my library. [hope you wiil do me the justice to be- 

ieve, that I shall not fail to peruse with interest, and to cultivate with 
assiduity, an intimate acquaintance with the judgments of your Su- 
preme Court, which, being based in the common law of England, and 
recognizing the same broad and immutable principles of justice may 

“ Claim kindred here, and have their claim allowed.” 

Having no pretensions, on my own account, to expect this gratifying 
and distinguished mark of your attention, I derive a sweet satistaction, 
and a reflected pride, from the assurance you give me, that my brother, 
(to whom I owe the pleasure of this introduction to you) lives in the 
good opinion and esteem of those with whom he had the honour to be 
acquainted, during his residence in the United States, and from which 
ill health alone reluctantly accelerated his departure. 

Allow me, Sir, once more to convey to you my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for yeur valuable works, and very handsome letter, and to sub- 
scribe myself with great sincerity, Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

J. VAUGHAN. 





Mr, Vaughan, British Minister to the United States, 
Sioa 


MR, COBBETT’S LETTER TO MR. O'CONNELL, 
On his Speech against the Proposition for establishing Poor L&ws # Ireland. 
At Mr. Johnson’s Lime-place, Manchester, 14th #°®, 1832. 

Sir—With very great surprise (to give the mildest term to my feelings 
on the occasion,) [ have read, in the Morning Chrenicle of the 7th in- 
stant, a publication purporting to de the report of aspeech made by you 
at a meeting of the National Political Union, held in Dublin on the 4th 
of this month. The speech is stated to have been made in consequence 
of a motion. by Mr. John Reynolds, for the appointment of a committee 
to deliberate on the subject of Poor Laws, for Ireland. Having long 
been convinced that the witholding from Ireland of these laws, at the 
time when they were given to England, was the original sin in the mis- 
rule of Ireland, and that,it has been the greatest of all the causes of the 
immeasurable distance between the manners, the habits, and the condi- 
tion, of the working classes of the two countries; having seen that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, which was, according to your expectations, so fre- 
quently, so eloquently, and so confidently expressed, to restore ap 
and happiness to Ireland, has been far indeed from producing any such 
effeets ; being more fully than ever convinced that there never can be 
peace in Ireland, and that there never can be any security, or chance of 
security, against those periodical returns of starvation in Ireland, the 
bare thought of which ought to make an English, and more especially 
an Irish legislator ashamed to show his face amongst mortals of common 
humanity; remembering that Mr. Grattan, that Dr. Doyle, and that you 
yourself, have been the advocates of this remedy for the sufferings of 
your unhappy country, you, Iam sare, will not wonder that, in reading 
the report of the speech to which I have alluded, my feeling was auch as 
to be very inadequately described by the word surprise; but you would 
wonder, [ trust, and I am sure that my readers would wonder, if I were 
not to give an answer to that speech. This I shall now do with all that 
respect towards you on account of your laudable and able exertions 
during the two last sessions of Parliament. 

(Mr. Cobbett here inserts the speech of Mr. O’Connell. ] 

Sir, I do not overlook the great cheering which this speech appears to 
have called forth from your Dublin audience ; but when I recollect the 
still more noisy cheering drawn forth in another place by the Dawsons 
and others, when they so unjustly, and in a manner so senseless, assailed 
you, [am by no means disheartened by this vast quantity of cheering; 
which I am disposed to ascribe, not to any folly, but still less to any per- 
verseness, but rather to that ‘ wild merriment,” which, towards the close 
of your speech, you are pieased to describe as characteristic of your 
countrymen, and on which you appear to set so high a value. 

Upon a careful perusal of this speech, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the far greater part of your facts, as they stand here, are founded in 
error, and that the whole of your arguments are fallacious; and these 
assertions [ think myself bound to prove; not by any general statement 
or reasoning; but, in the first place, point by point, as your facts and ar- 
guments lie before me. I might, if I chose to pursue that course, insist, 
that with regard to your opinions, they ought to be viewed in conjunc- 
tion with, and estimated according to, the tried value of many of your 
former opinions. I might, if I chose that course, meet the imposing as- 
sarance, that you “ have thought of this subject by day, have mused upon 
it by night, and have given it the benefit of your morning meditations ;” 
I might, if I chose, and with pertect fairness, meet this formidable pream- 
ble by asking you, whether you had not thought by day, mused by night, 
and meditated in the morning, on the measure for disfranchising the 
forty-shilling freeholders, before you became the very first man to sug- 
gest that measure to two Hoveesof Parliament, as being a measure ne- 
Gessary to the fair representation of Ireland; and whether, in less than 
twenty four months from the date of the suggestion, you did not, before 
the face of these forty-shilling freeholders, beg their pardon, aad the par- 
don ef Almighty God, for having entertained a thought of their disfran- 
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chisement? Passing over the “ chain,” by which you proposed 
to bind the Catholic Priests tothe Protestant Gevernment and hierarchy, 
passing over this and many other such errors, and confining myself 
within the forty-shilling freeholder, might I not if [ chose, express 
a confident hope ; nay, presume and almost conclude, that you are not 
less in error now, when you se boldly call Englishmen, in direct terms, 
and, by inference, the Americans the slaves of the Poor Laws? 

I might, with perfect fairness, do this, and perhaps to the entire satis- 
faction of the greater part of my readers; but I will evade nothing; will 
consider nothing coming from you as unworthy of serious notice; and 
will, therefore, agreeably to my promise, answer your speech point by 

oint. 
p Deferring, till by-and-bye, my notice of your charge against the Protes- 
tant hierarchy, of having “ filched” from the poor of Ireland the amount 
of their third of the tithes, [begin with your charge against the ‘‘ English 
People” of having “ made the Irish People poor.” We will cast aside 
your “ gtatitude” towards the former, as a fit companion for the mutual 
good-will between the two countries, which this charge of yours is so 
manifestly intended to inspire and keep alive ; we will casi these aside ; 
put since you so positively assert that we, the many-headed Jack-the-Gi- 
ant-Killer, have made your countrymen poor, we may surely be allowed 
the liberty to ask you to name the time when they were rich. When A 
isaccused of having stolen the property of B, it is incumbent on B to 
prove that he ever hadthe property. Your's being, as to this matter, bare 
allegation without proof of previous possession, we need not remind you, 
being in such a case counsel for the accused, would scoff the accuser out 
of Court. We will not scoff you out of court; we will give you further 
time for ‘‘ thoughts, musing, and meditation ;” and will even aid these 
cool ard candid operations of your mind by suggestions of our own. 
You say the English people have been three or four centuries engaged 
in the work of making the Irish people beggars. You doubtless use the 
words of English people instead of English Government, not only frem 
a love of justice, but from an amiable desire to promote the good-will 
and harmony between the English andthe Irish. But, granted that it is 
the English people, what have they done to make the Irish peoy’e poor ? 
Three or four centuries! ‘An inch is atrifle ina man’s nose;” and 
with your orators a century, more or less, is not worth stopping about: 
it is a mere splitting of straws. These “centuries” could, however, 
hardly have fairly begun above thirty-two years ago; for then you had 
a ‘domestic legislature,” and a right good one it was without doubt, for 
you want it back again! Whaet, however, even going back to the con- 
quest, have the English done to make the [rish poor? Conquered the 
country, and parcelled out its lands among Englishmen. There! Take 
it in its fullest extent, and what have they done to the Irish, to a tenth 
part of the amountof what the Normansdidtothem? Yet they have 
survived it; they have overcome conquest by their industry and love of 
country ; they soon made the conquerors proud to be considered part of 
themselves ; and they never sat brooding im sloth and filth over the fabu- 
lous dignities and splendour and possessions of their forefathers. It is, 
therefore, not perverseness, but sheer nonsense, to talk of wrongs which 
the Irish experienced from that cause. The English imposed the 
Protestant hierarchy upon the Irish. Very unjust, but having no ten- 
dency to make them poor, any more than the same imposition upon 
themselves; and it has been heavier upon themselves; for they have 
always had to yield greater tithes than the Irish. They forbade the 
open profession of their religion, on pain of exelusion from civil and 
political power. Unjust as well as foolish; but the same is done to 
the Quakers every where, and that does not make them poor and rag- 
ged; and now, when the Irish have civil and political power, they are 
poorerthan'ever! Have the English people ever taxed the Irish? We 
will see about that by and by, when we come to talk of the reform that 
your are seeking. Hew then have the ‘“‘ English People’’ made the Irish 
people poor? They have, indeed, suffered them to be made poor, by 
not compelling the owners of the land in Ireland to pay poor rates. 
This is their great sin towards the Irish people ; and pow, when they 
seem resolved to do right in this respect, and to make reparation fer the 
wrong, as far as they can, you step in with erroneous facts and fallacious 
arguments to induce the Irish to believe that that long-withheld good is 
an evil! The fact is, however, that the English people have never had 
any hand in causing the wrongs and misery endured by the Irish People. 
The wrongs and this misery, as far as they have been caused by misrule, 
have been inflicted by that ‘‘ band of oligarchs,’’ to whom you have so 
often, so recently, and so justly ascribed them, and amongst whom your 
native oligarchs Live been the very, very worst.. The People of England 
have always commiserated the sufferages of the Irish ; and this feeling 
has been al ways most conspicuous, too, amongst the Church of England 
People. The People of England have been wronged by the injustice of 
the oligarchs as much as, or more than, the Irish have ; for they have to 
pay for keeping the Irish People in submission to those who refused to 
give them Poor Laws and who thereby reduced them tostarvation. If 
this be not the true state of the matéer, = have the means of proving the 
contrary ; and if this be the true state o 
terize your charge against the English People for having made the Irish 
People poor. 

From this general charge against the People of England, which it was 
necessary to place in its true light, | come to your several charges against 
“English Poor Laws,” which might, perhaps, have experienced from 
you some little mitigation of censure, if you had, by any accident, hap- 
pened to know that they were, toe, American Poor Laws, as you will 
(to your indignant surprise, I dare say) learn more circumstantially by- 
and-bye. The first thing that you urge against our Poor Laws is, that 
they “interfere with wages,” and that this is one of the things that 
“frightens” you. As an Irish lawyer, you might be excused for igao- 
rence of these laws, but not fora misrepresentation of them: and here 
we have a mere fact to deal with, and have the written proof at band. 
To the original Poor Law of the 43d of Elizabeth, many acts bave been 
added, relating to the relief and management of the poor; and, in no one 
of these acts, is there any authority given to any-body to interfere with 
the wages of labour, nor is there in any of them, nor in the original law 
itself, any countenance given to any such ieterference. So that, it ap- 
pears that you have been frightened by the workings of your own ima- 
gination. ‘That, in many cases, the Magistrates in settling the ameunt of 
the wages of the party into view; and that they have, in most cases, 
made the relief too small in proportion to the wages; and that, in many 
cases, the employers of farm-labourers have, in order te ease themselves 
at the expense of gentlemen and tradespeople, given the labourers less in 
wages,and more in Poor Rates; all this is true enough, and it certainly 
involves a mis-application of the powers of the Poor Laws themselves? 
And, after all, what is the evil 7—what does this crooked-working of self- 
interest amount to, compared with the frightful evil of leaving thousands 
to perish with hunger and cold for want of legal and sure relief? 

For“ sick and maimed,” however, you wonld, it seems, have relief 
provided by “the State.” It is impossible to know what you mean by 
the State—but at any rate, you would bave them provided for by a com- 
pulsory assessment of some sort; but not the aged, nor the hale, though 
these latter be without work, and without the means of obtaining food or 
raiment; and, you add, that you “believe” that ‘it was not, at first, in- 
tended by the Poor Laws to provide for the wants of this ¢lass.’’” When 
a lawyer is speaking of an Act of Parliament, and especially when its ten- 
dency is the subject matter of his discourse, he should not “ believe”’ 
anything about its provisions; and, before you pronounced so decided a 


the matier, let the reader charac- | 





about whole parishes receiving the extreme unction preparatory to 
death from starvation, and about whole families of females being in a 
state of complete nakedness; and our own eyes must deceive us, and 
mine, especially, must deceive me, when I think I see, every month of 
my life, hundreds of squalid creatures tramping into London, by m 
door, without shoes, stockings, or shirts, with nothing on the head wer- 
thy of the name of hat, and with rags hardly sufficient to hide the naked- 
ness of their bodies. However, for the aged you will have no provisions. 
And why?) What is your reason for this?’ For, upon the face of the 
proposition, it does seem to be dictated by anything but that tenderness 
which you are constantly expressing towards the Irish People. Your 
reasons are these :—1. That, by making provision for the destitute in old 
age you take away the great inducement to industry and frugality in the 
days of youth:—and, 2. That you deprive the aged parent of the aid 
of their children, who, seeing a provision for them in the poor-house, 
will leave them to go to perish in its ‘“‘naked cells.” As to the first of 
these reasons, it would be equally good against a provision for the “ sick 
and maimed,” if they happen to be old. But are all the labouring peo- 
ple able in youth, to lay by something for old age? It is the decree of 
God that the human race shall be sustained by labour; niae-tenths of la- 
bour is painful in some degree; very few of the human race will encoun- 
ter pain, but from necessity; and none will, therefore, seldom encounter 
more of this pain than is demanded by their present wants. ‘To call upon 
men who are engaged in pursuits not bodily painful, to lay by, in their 
youth, for the days of old age, is reasonable and just; but to call upon 
the hard-working man to do thisis neither. If he do it (and, in England, 
he to a great extent does it, in five cases out of six, after all); if he do it, 
where is the tongue or pen to speak the praise thatishis due! But if he 
have not, from whatever cause, been able to do it, or have not done it, 
he has a clear right to a provision in old age; he has spent his life and 
worn out his streagth in the service of the community; and that reluc- 
tance which every man naturally feels to ask another for something, is a 
sufficient security against his being lazy and prodigal in his youth, upon 
a cool calculation of the benefit of paroccial provision in hisold age. 
With regard to your second objection—namely, that by making a provi- 
sion for old age, you deprive the indigent parents of the aid of their 
children, who, seeing the ‘“ naked cell” provided for them, will Jet them 
go to it; with regard to this matter, you appear to regard the Irish peo- 
ple as being capable of setting at defiance, and as likely to set at de- 
fiance, not only the laws of nature, but also the express, and a hundred 
times repeated laws of God. No very high compliment to your coun- 
trymen! No very strong proof of the sincerity ot your belief in that 
generosity, that active and practical compassion for the poor, and that 
deep sense of religion, which we shall presently see you ascribing to 
them! But you, as a lawyer, might have told them one thing, and since 
you did not do it, I will; and that is, that if neither the laws of nature nor 
those of God could so fer induce them to honour their father and their 
mother as to keep them from the poor-house, the poor laws would com- 
pel them to do it, they having the ability, and if they have not the abili- 
ty, how can = laws deprive the parents of their aid? As a lawyer, 
you ought to have known that those poor laws which you so vehemently 
decry, compel ail persons, being able to do it, to maintain their indigent 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grandmothers, children, and qrenddul- 
dren. ‘This is what you ought to have told your Dublin audience, though 
it might have cost you the loss of some ef those valuable cheers, which 
you obtained by this suppression of the truth, and by supplying its place 
with the “naked cells,” existing no where but in your imagination. 
Either you did not know the law as to this matter, or you did know it. 
Ifthe former, you ought to have known it before you had made this 
speech ; and if the latter, I decline to characterise your conduct. 

But, Sir,in your anxious haste to narrow the effect of the poor laws 
you forgot that, besides the sick, the maimed, and the aged, that there 
were some other parties who are, however, by no means overlooked in 
that Holy Writ, for not believing in which we shall presently find you 
condemning the “infidel” to be dealt with in a way “to supersede all 
legal punishment ;” namely, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger. 
In your comprehensive scheme of “ active and practical compassion for 
the poor,” you will make no provision for these! The English poor- 
laws, which do not ery, “ Lord! Lord!” but which do his will, make pro- 
visions for them all; and well, indeed is it that they do or thousands 
upon thousands of Irishmen would, at this very moment, be dying and 
lying dead from starvation; and that, too, if your doctrine be sound, 
without having the smallest ground for accusing the English of injustice 
or cruelty. { To be Continued. } 
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UPPER CANADA POLITICS. 
From the York Courier of 24th March. 


Total overthrow, and utter prostration of the Ryersonian Rerolutionists in 

York—and “‘ last dying pone and confession" of Wm. L. Mackenzie.—The 
greetymeeting took place yesterday—the British constitutionists carried 
every thing before them, and Mackenzie and his abettors are put down 
vew and for ever. 

It is to be recollected that this was a meeting of their own calling, in 
the teeth of an address by the Catholics, and another by the Protes- 
tants, to which were appended the names of 1618 persons, being nixe 
tenths of the adult males of the town; Mackenzie trusting to his forecs 
from the country had the audacity to dare the British party toa meeting, 
and every wheel of their well organized political machine was set in 
motion to transmew country farmers into citizens of York ; accordingly, 
about nine in the morning groups of tall, broad shouldered hulking fel- 
lows were seen arriving from Whitby, Picketing and Scarborough, some 
crowded in waggons and others horseback, and hog the Miller headed 
a herd of the swine of Yonge street who made just as good votes at the 
meeting as the best shopkeepers in York, notwithstanding these stupen- 
dous preparations, however they were most triumphantly routed, horse 
foot and artillery. 

About eleven o'clock the splendid national flag of the Canada steamer 
was suspended from the upper window over the court-house steps, & at 
half past eleven the great body of the people ef York, who supported the 
address of the general and catholic committees were on the ground, and 
took up their position on the east front of the court-house ; the gentlemen 
appointed by the committee to officiate in the proceedings of the day, 
having taken up their position on the court-house steps. A few minutes 
before 12, the leading grievance gentry—Messrs. Mackenzie, Ketchum 
Dr. Morrison, the MacIntosbes, and others, advanced towards the court- 
house from the westward, with a drove of Yonge-street patriots, and Mac- 
kenzieites from Scarboro’ &c., at their heels. Each party appeared now 
anxiously to wait the arrival of the hour appointed, and during the inter- 
val, their respective leaders surveyed the relative strength of the oppo- 
sing parties. 

Agreeable to previous arrangement, the moment, the 12 o'clock gun 
fired— Mr. Mc. Dermot, of the general committee, stepped forward and 
ge heage Mr. Dunlop should take the chair, which was seconded by 

Tr. Blarins, (also of the committee) when some one, we did not observe 
whom, of the adverse party, immediately proposed that Mr. Ketchum 
should be appointed chairman. Upon the annonncement of these propo- 
sitions, there were immense and almost deafening shouts from the multi- 
tude—when the sheriff mounted the table, and having obtained silence, 
explained to the meeting the nature of the two propositions, and request- 





condemnation of this, the greatest of all our machinery for carrying on all 
our internal affairs, and which raises and disposes of more than seven mil- | 
lions of pounds sterling in a year in England and Wales; before you so| 
boldly condemned this great act, your mind ought to have left in it not the | 
smallest greund for belief respecting the provisions. This belief is, how- 

ever, erroneous; for the act does provide, and it clearly intends to pro- 

vide, for this class of persons; and, if it had aot provided for them, it 

would bave been nugatory at the time ; and if they were not provided 

for now, an army of five hundred thousand men would not uphold the 

Government of England for a month! I thank God, that it does provide 

for their wants ; I thank God, that it gives them a right to relief, and that 

they know and feel it. It is the bond of peace—it is the cement of English 

society ; and accursed be all those who would enfeeble it. 

But, “the sick and maimed,” you would have the State provide for 
these; but net for the aged; and if there be, in almost every village in 
Ireland, a dispensary, and in every eounty town, an hospital, there js | 
provision already made for the “sick and maimed;’’ so that the [rish 
poor have all that you want them to have! Glad to knowit! It cer- 
tainly is newsto me. I wish it may be true! Yet they must want a “ dis- 
pensary”’ of food and clotbing, or else we have beew told most monstrous 


edin order that there might be no dispute, that all those who were in fa- 
vour of Dr. Dunlop, should move to the east front of the court-house, 
and those in favour of Mr. Ketchum, to the west side of it. Ina few 
moments the multitude was divided into two dense bodies, those in fa- 
vourof Dr. Dunlop constituting considerably more than two-thirds of 
the whole mass, and those in favourof Mr. Ketchum, of course some- 
thing less than one-third. And the sheriff immediately decided in favour 
of Dr. Dunlop. Itmay not be improper here again to observe, that the 
large body were all inhabitants of the town; while the smaller body were 
more than three-fourths farmers from the country. The announcement 
that the Doctor was elected, again produced deafening shouts of ap- 
plause, which entirely drowned the hissings and groanings of the disap- 
ame faction. After the nomination of G. A. Clarke Esq. and Mr. 

arnett assecretaries, Dr. Dunlop ascended the table and read from the 
Colonial Advocate the requisition calling the meeting; Dr. Morrison, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and the other leaders of the mob, keeping upa bissing 
and yelling the whole time; and the other body drowning these hisses 
and yells with tremeodous cheers. 

Mr. Thomas Carfrae Jin.—the chalrman of the General Committee 
then came forward and afterafew preparatery observations, submittted 
the following reselutions. 





jes about the people eating stinking sbell-fish, eea-weed, aud neities, and 


Resobyed, ‘Phat the sentiments of the tababitants of this town have 
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peon already decidedly and unequivocally expressed on the “ character 
of the government of this colony,” inthe addresses which were yestér- 
day forwarded to his Majesty, and which contained the signatures of 


1400 male inhabitants o the town, being nine-tenths of the ogeregnte 
number of the mele adult peeor of this capital—that in these ad- 
dresses the inhabitants of York have, in the strongest and most decided 
manner, denied the truths of the representations lately made to the Bri- 
tish Government by a dissatisfied faction relative to the state of this colo- 
ny, and have alse in the strongest and most decided manner expressed 
their confidence in the wisdom and liberality of his Majesty’s govern- 
mout, and their approbation of the administration of our worthy and ex- 
cellent Lieut.-Goveruor, Sir John Colborne, and that in these sentiments 
this meeting do entirely and unequivocally concur. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. George Luggan, and being put 
from the chair, was declared by the chairman to be carried by an im- 
mense majority. 

When Mr. Dixon of the general committee, immediately came for- 
ward and proposed the following resolution. * 

Resolved, therefore, that this meeting be now dissolved. ‘This was 
seconded by Dr. King of the Catholic meeting, and being put by the 
chairman was carried by a similar majority, and amidst similar cheers. 

The sheriff then proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman of the 
meeting, and tothe two committees under whose direction the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting had been conducted, which was also carried 
amidst immense cheering. 

It was now announced to the multitude, that the object for which the 
majority had asse:mbled—that of obtaining the sanction of that meeting 
to the loyal and constitutional addresses to the King and Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, which, undoubtedly nearly all ef them had signed—having been 
fully and completely attained byan immense majority, it was therefore 
recommended that the meeting wouldimmediately disperse, quietly and 
peaceably, and a good many individuals undoubtedly did so: but a 
great majority remained on the ground, watching the proceedin of 
the defeated faction; the leaders, of whom Mackenzie, Ketchum, Mor- 
rison, McIatosh and others, had mounted into one of their Yonge street 
waggons opposite the Jail, and having collected their adherents who 
ha Tess brought in fromthe country for the occasion, were doing the 
despicable mummery of re their old string of grievance resolu- 
tions. They had not proceeded far however in this silly mockery when 
some twenty or thirty Irish lads, who entertained no very favourable 
sentiments towards these patriots, ever since their gross and impudent 
insult upon the venerable Catholic Bishop, dashed into the middle of 
the Yonge street mob;—seized the waggon and galloped off with it, 
patriots and all! to the utter consternation of the Yonge streeters; who 
seemed petrified with astonishment; and to the infinite amusement of 
the multitude. The waggon orators finding themselves “thus unex- 
pectedly in the hands of the Philistines, and abandoned by their own 
mob, quickly scattered themselves” out of the waggon, some by jump- 
ing and some by tumbling out, amid abundant salutes of rotten eggs, 
&c., leaving poor Mr. Ketchum alone in the waggon; and he certainly 
did cut a ridiculous figure enough, standing up in the waggon with a 
“ready cutand dried” resolution, flying in his hand, while the “ Irish 
lads” were dashing off with the wagon at full tilt. The wagon, how- 
ever, came in contact with some obstruction near tbe church and 
stopped, where a good deal of disturbance ensued; during which, the 
chairs and tables which were in the waggon were dashed into a huodred 

ieces, and two or three of Mackenzie's friends were a good deal in- 
jured, particulerly Mr. Shannon; and Mr. Mackenzie himself, was 
obliged to fly into Mr. Rutherford’s yard for safety. ; 

Upon the interference of the sheriff Mr. Dugan and others, however, 
order was, for a while restored; and in order to divert the attention of 
the multitude and to prevent further disturbance, the sheriff and some of 
the members of the committee proposed that the whole of the assem- 
blage who were friendly to the Government, should form four deep and 
march up to the Government House, which they immediately did, with 
the sheriff at their head, and preceded by a large British standard.—This 
phalanx consisting of about twelve hundred persons, -marched into the 
yard of Government House, gave three times three cheers for King Wil- 
liam, and three times three to Sir John Colborne, and then formed-and 
returned in the same order, giving three cheers opposite Mr. Carfraes; 
three cheers opposite the court-hourse, and three cheers as they counter- 
marched on the market square opposite the Courier office. On their re- 
turn towards the court-house, they met another body bearing the effigy 
of Mackenzie upon a high pole, having a large gingerbread cake sus- 





pended from its neck by ayellow ribbon! After this effigy had been 





The duties levied under the 8th of Geo. 2d, are by Law, (when the 
act is not suspended), solely at the disposal of the King, to enable his Ma- 
Jesty to defray the expenses of this Government. Atthe period to which 
I have aliuded, that part of the act of the 8th Geo. 2¢, which authorizes 
EE duty, wassuspended. The Salt duty was but irregularly col- 
lected. The Parliamentary duties did not exist; the annual Revenue 
Bill was, consequently, almost the only source of income, and which 
being withheld by the Assembly, the Government could only be carried 
on by credit, and in the hope of a speedy adjustment of these differences, 
which, at that period, unfortunately existed. ‘ 

Gch. The act of the 8th Geo. 2d, was, I find, suspended, previously to 
the year 1821, for two consecutive periods of ten years each, and from 
that year, it has been annually suspended by a clause in the revenue and 
appropriation Bill. Ihave not been able to trace, what were the mo- 
lives which, originally, could have induced my predecessors, to give 
their censent to a measure which took from the crown, for the time, the 
controul and superintendence of the civil list of this colony, and left the 
jadges, and the other public functionaries, to be paid, and the amount 
of their respective salaries to be fixed, by the annual yvte of the Colo- 
nial Legislature. On the 29th of this month, the annwal Revenue Bill 
will, however, expire; and, as you have determined not to do any fur- 
ther business with me, you have put it out of your ‘power to renew the 
clause in question. His Majesty will, consequently, as a matter of 
course, re-assume, on the 26th instant, his ancient andlegitimate controul 
over the Civil List of this colony: the expences of which will be de- 
frayed by the tonnage and salt duties, appropriated hy the Sth Geo. 2d, 
exclusively to that purpese. These duties, which are fortunately im- 
proving every year, will enable me to pay, the Civil, the Judicial, and 
the clerical establishments of this colony; the amount of Parliamentary 
duties, collected by bis Majesty’s Custom House, have been already al- 
lotted by the Legislature, and will be strictly expended, according to 
law, for the purposes specified in the different Colonial acts, including 
the payment of the interest, and of such a proportion of the capital of 
the debt, as the state of the revenue, not otherwise appropriated by law, 
will permit. The amount of the veudue, and such other duties as the 
Legislature have been in the habit of voting annually, will be lost to 
the treasury, atd, eonsequently, those services to which these monies 
have been usually degetatacl, cannot be performed. Upon the whole, 
however, ) may safely assert, that the public service will not suffer, by 
your determination of the 2]st instant, inconvenience, even of @tem- 
porary nature, to any extent, like that Whighhas.tedh epprebended. +4 

I think it, however, right, candidly to téll you, that it appears to nfe{o | 
be very doubtful if, under any circumstances, His Majesty will ever be 
again advised to sanction the unqualified suspension of the act of the 8th 
of Geo. the 2d ; and to permit the details of the Civil List of this Colony 
to depend upon the ann! voté df thé Colénial Legiglature, thereby af 
fording to the House of Assemply of these Islands, an annual controul 
over the Judges, the Law Offices and the Servants of the Crown, not al- 
lowed by the constitution, even to the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom. 

The 26th March, 1832, will, I trust, be the commencement of a new 
and of a happy era, in the political history of these Islands. The libera- 
tion of the Civil List from the necessity of being anually voted by the 
Legislature, will restore to the Crown that constitutional influence and 
authority, of which it ought never, for 2 moment, to dave been deprived. 

The right of the Monarch are as sacred, and, in our well balanced con- 
stitution, fully as necessary for the maintainance of the liberties of the 
people, as the privileges and immunities of either of the other branches of 
the Legislature. 

Married, on the 14th inst., at Charleston, S. C., by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, 
George Atkinson, Esq. of London, to Grace Hanfield Gurley Stackpole, daugh- 
ter of the late William Stackpole, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 
~ Died, in this city on the 4thanst., deeply and deservedly lamented, Mrs. Jane, 
wife of Mrs. Lawrence Hill, merchant of this city, formerly of Alexandria, 
District of Colombia—aged 41. 

Exchange at New York on London 60 days 9§ a 104 per cent. 


WERE ADBLOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL, 14, 1832. 


We are without later intelligence from Europe, consequently and 
fortunately we have nothing to offer this week on the Reform Bill. We 
may remark, however, that according to our last papers, the attacks on 


























paraded through the principal streets of the town for about an hour—the Whe Queen continue to be repeated by the kennel portion, es it is called, 


9arty who had charge of it--took it to the front of the Advocate Office, \ 
and there set fire to it, and deliberately burned it wloft in the air, until it 
fell limb from limb to the ground. ‘This was about halt past two o’clock 
in the afternoon. After this, we understand, that some of the party in 
quest’on, calied upon the people in Mr. Mackenzie’s office to pull down 
the tri-coloured flag, which was suspended from the upper window, 
hich request not being complied with, stones were thrown, and several 
f the printing office windows were broken—when two of the persons in 
he office presented guns from the window, and one of them fired into the 
srowd, or, as we have heard, at a particular individual ; the shot did oot 
ake effect however, but it exasperated the mob, who instantly smashed 
nthe Advocate windows with stones, und some of them rushed into the 
ffice to take vengeance on the persons who fired from the window—this 
vas fortunately prevented, by the interference of Mr. Baines and other 
entlemen; but the crowd demanded the fire arms which were imme- 
iately given up, and as quickly smashed into a thousand pieces—‘‘ Lock 
tock and Barrel.”’ 
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LEGISLATURE OF THE BAHAMAS. 


{On the 23rd of March the Governor, Major Gen. J. C. Smyth, pro- 
rogued the Legislature. We make the following extracts from his Ex- 
cellency’s speech on that occasion :—] 
Gentlemen of the Council. Mr. Speaker und Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly. 
Iam come here to prorogue this General Assembly, with a view to its 
immediate dissolution. 
The deep regret which, under other circumstances, I conld not but 
eel, at being compelled to dissolve a General Assembly of these Islands 
a second time, and within so short a period, is essentially diminished by 
my conviction, not only of the absolute necessity of the measure, but 
that followed up, as it necessarily will be, by the re-assumption of an un- 
questionable and Constitutional right of the Crown, (which has been allow- 
ed too long to lay dormant,) it will contribute in a greater degree, to- 
wards the future permanent tranquillity, and happiness of this Colony, 
than any other expedient which could be adopted. 
The determination not to proceed further in the business of the Colo- 
ny, during such period as his Majesty may continue me in the Gorern- 
ent of these Islands, and to which (in your petition of the 2st instant, 
0 his Majesty,) you state you ave come, renders it imperative upon 
e,toattempt to carry on the public business without your assistance. 
shall not shrink from the discharge of my duty; but shall exert my 
t endeavours, to prevent his Majesty’s service from suffering any 
erious inconvenience, from the situation in which you have placed me 
4th. The apprehension of the annual Revenue bill, not being passed, 
tr of alterations affecting the salaries of different individuals being made 
n the appropriation enactments, have, I am well aware, upon former 
ecasions, led to many unconstitutional irregularities, which bave now 
een sanctioned in this colony, for a considerable length of time. On 
ferring to your records, I find that a former House of Assembly, during 
e years of 1817, 18, 19 and 20, refused to pass the annual Revenue bill ; 
consequence of which, not caly the public officers of this Govern- 
eut were deprived, for the time, of their respective salaries, but sucha 
O88 of revenue was occasioned to the Colonial Treasury, tbat the Le- 
islature was subsequently obliged to authorize a loan, which stil! presses 
on the resources of the Colony. I have to explain to you, tbat our 
nancial situation bas, since thet period, materially changed; so much 
, that upon the present occasion, | de not apprebend any very consi- 
erable evil can possibly accrue. 
5th. Our Culonial Revenue is derived from three distinet sources. 
~ Pirst—from the salt and tonnage duties, levied originally, under the ect 
of the &h Geo. 2d, and during the suspension of that act, by the aanwal 
Bevenue bill. Becondly—from the Parliementar~ detiee collected by 
his Majesty's Custom Howse, and paid into the King’s @olania! Treasury. 
Whirdly—irom the Veadue and such other eanual duties, os (he Colovial 


of the English press. The more respectable journals, however, affirm 
with the utmost corfidenee, that her Majesty in no way meddles with 
politics, which, she being a tensible woman and a good wife, we 
have no doubt is the case. These unmanly attacks are represented 
as giving much pain to her royal consort. But who is safe from the 
fiendish assaults of political malevolence t The King, we believe, 
has given his consent to create the Peers; therefore her Majesty's 
opposition, even granting it to have heretofore existed, can be no long- 
er of any avail. The best informed persons in London are of opinion 
that the demur is with Earl Grey. His Lordship, it is understood, has 
throughout his political life, regarded, and pronounced in the most em- 
phatic manner, the creation of the twelve peers in the reign of Queen 
Annean act of treason to the constitution. He also condemned the re- 
peated creations of Charles the Tenth previous to his overthrow with 
equal severity. Asaconsistent politicion then, his reluctance in the 
present case is not to be wondered at. 





Colonial A ffairs.—In another column will be found a part of the docu- 
ments which accompanied the Ear! of Belmore’s despatch to lis Majes- 
ty’s Government. The reader will not fail to observe, that the iate 
lamentable insurrection mainly arose from a belief on the part of the 
slaves that the King had given them their freedom. In this view of the 
case, the delay in promulgating the King’s Proclamation was doubly 
unfortunate, as that document, if circulated at an earlier period, might 
have prevented the formation of the dreadful conspiracy, and averted 
the late horrid catastrophe. The document is dated as long ago as the 
3d of June, and reached the island, as we understand, in July ; yet it was 
not promulgated until the 22d of December. From a conversation 
which took place in Parliament on this point, it would appear, that 
the Earl of Belmore had received instructions not to give publicity to 
the Proclamation untill a case of urgency arose. ‘These instruc- 
tions, it is now sufficiently obvious, were most unfortunate. Another 
subject of regret, and indeed of shame and mortification is, that the un- 
fortunate blacks had white advisers. We trust the miscreants who thus 
debased themselves, and led a number of ignorant and unfortunate crea- 
tures into crimes which cost them their lives, will meet the reward of 
their detestable conduct. 

The difficulties in the Bahamas assume another form, although arising 
from the same general cause—the slave question. The disputes be- 
tween the Governer and the House of Assembly have reached such a 
point of asperity, that the latter refase to proceed with tke public busi- 
ness of the colony so long as the present Governor shall remain at its 
head. The supplies for tbe yeer have, therefore, not been voted; but his 
Excellency seems of epinion that he can, constitutionally, appropriate 
the funds aecruing from the salt and tonnage duties, levied under an acy 
of the 6th, George II. We preseot the passages in his Escellency’s 
speech, which have reference to this point. The Legislatere was die- 
solved subsequently to the prorogation; bet little hepe of more har- 
mony cen be expected from enother assembly, es & majovity of the same 
wembers will probably be elected. Mr. Biggs, the Editor of the Argus, 
whotwes 6ued and imprisoned for a libel ow the Goveraor, still romeias in 





@ may think proper to @piborize, ia their conve) Reveuue Bil. 


eonsnoment. 





We have copied from the York Courier an account of the proceed- 
ings of a late public meeting ; on which occasion, after a fair trial ef 
strength, the opposition party led on by Mr. M‘Kenzie, appears to have 
been signally defeated. The re-action, if the term be admissable, 
throughout the province is complete, and the expression of public feel- 
ing by addresses to the King general. It is gratifying to observe that 
ull the addresses speak in unequivocal terms of approbation of Sir John 
Colborne, and we trust they will have their effect on the King’s 
Government, and induce his Majesty’s. Ministers to confirm the 
same excellent officer in his present high and important station fora 
series of yearsto come. No greater advantage can be conferred on the 
province than to allow Sir John Colborne to rempin—no greater calamity 
could be inflicted on it at the present time than to remove him. In saying 
thus much we speak advisedly, for we know that we but re-echo the sen- 
timents of a vast majority of the wealth, virtue, and intelligence of the 
whole country. We should rejoice indeed if this slight tribute, as well 
as many{which now pervade the Canada press should meet the eye of 
Lord Goderich, as they would offer him additional prooé, if any be re- 
quired, of the present state of publie opinion in Upper Canada. 





{ 

We bavd] inserted to day a part of Cobbeit’s letter to Mr. O'Connell, 
in reply to the speech of tie latter, in opposition to the introdue 
tion of the Poor Laws into Ireland. Mr. O‘Connell, it will be seen, 
made pretty free with the character of Johe Bull in the speech referred 
to, asis his wont when on the Hibernian side of the channel. To this 
Cobbett, who is no Jess powerful in defence than in attack, has directed 
a partof hisreply. The letter is certainly worthy of perusal, not only 
from the interest of the subject of which it treats, but from the extraor- 


dinary vigour displayed by the writer. The peculiartalent of Cobbett 
here stands out in the boldest relief. It ise coarse, but masterly spee 
men of politicalcontroversy.§ —— 


The Opera of Robert le Diable has been produced at Covent Gar- 
wiepand Drury Lane, and signally failed at both houses. Mr. Monck 


“Mason, however, will soon bring it owt at the Opera house ina much 
“superior manner, and under the seperintendence of Mayerbere him- 
self. It begins, nevertheless, to be suspected that the piece has been ex- 
sgayagantly over-rated by the French critics, 


We announce, with sincere regret. the death of John Hone, Esq. 
which took place at his residence in this city on Thursday last, in the 
68th year of his age. 


The Harpers have just published the Ist vol. of Hall's works, and 
the ether two, we understand, will follow without any unncessary de- 
lay. We have so frequently and recently spoken of the eminent de- 
ceased, that we have but little to offeron the present volume. The con- 
copiousness of the title page will exhibit to the reader the interesting 
matter here offered to bis notice—and we shall hereafter make a few ex- 
tracts for the benefit of those to whom the work is inaccessible. 

A new edition of Lempriere’s classical Dictionary has just issued 
from the press of W. Dean of this city, under the joint editorship of Mr, 


Ogilby and Mr. Da Ponte. In addition to various improvements, we 
find the work divided into three parts, geographieal, historical, and my- 
thological. A new edition was much wanted, as the former impressions 
were quite exhausted. 


Encyclopedia Ameriaana. 





Edited by F. Lieber. 
delphia. Vol. 9. 


This number commences with the word Monotheism, and ends with 
that of Pen. The Biographical department is fuller than usual, and pre- 
sentsa change of character no less amusing than instructive; Monstelet, 
Montaigae, Monteculli, Montesquieu, Montfaacon, Moreau, Morveau, 
Neckar, Pascal, with many other French writers are there; the Monta- 
gus of Englap4, Moore, the Murrays, Nelson, Paley, &c. have piaces 
allotted them. while the American names of Monroe and Morris stand 
high at the head of the National Biographical record. 

In Natural History, the notices are clear and concise; in chemistry 
and the arts, as perspicuous as the plans of the work will allow; whilst 


upon the subject of general interest, the editor has spared no exertions 
to render them available to the generality of readers. An Encyclopm- 
dia, as a work of reference, should be devoid of technicality, so far as 
its scientific treaties may, with propriety, be stripped of their peculiar 
phraseology—for it is notorious that in many cases, the definitions and 
terms are of harder conquest than the prepositions and deductions, fre- 
quently frustrating the learner from his underteking at the very outset. 
We are pleased to observe in this volume an absence of that parade, 
which, however imposing it may be, has really little claim to attention 
in the investigation of science when its study may be pursued by an 
eosier track. Many will floek to the temple if the way be not rendered 
too difficult. The observations on Political History sre made with fair- 
ness, and in the small space allotted them, with ability, for it is difficult to 
weave a short narrative from the occurrences of ages. We canrepeat 
our _— commendation with great consistency in respect to this 
work. 


Carey & Lea, Phila- 


NEW WORKS. 

The Werks of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M., with a brief memoir, and a 
sketch of his literary character, by the Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, 
LL.D. M.P., and a sketch of his character as a Theologian and a 
Preacher, by the Rev. John Foster. Published under the superintend- 
ence of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. F.R.A.S., professor of Mathematics 
in the Royal Military Academy. In three volumes, vol. I. New York® 
printed and published by J. & J. Harper, No. 82 Cliff-street, and for sale 
by the principal Booksellers throughout the United States. 1832. 

Bibliotheca Classica: or, a Dictionary of all the principal Names and 
Terms relating to the Geography, Topography, History, Literature, and 
Mythology of Antiquity and of the Ancients; with a Chronological 
Table. By J. Lempriere, D.D. Seventh American edition, revised 
and corrected, and now for the first time divided, under separate heads, 
into three parts; part I. Geography, Topography, &c. Part II, Histo- 
ry, Antiquities, &c. Part If. Mythology. By Lorenzo L. Da Ponte 
and John D. Ogilby. New-York: W.E. Dean, printer, 70 Frankfort 
street. Collins and Hannay; Collins and Ce.; N. andJ. White; and 
R. 1. Smith, Richmond, Va. 1832. 

Mr. Mayrrood made his appearance at the Park on Thursday as Don 
Leon de Sylvio, in Kenney’s play of Hernani. Mr. M. was received by 
the audience ina manner which showed that his merits as an actor were 
net forgotten. In the progress of the piece, he exhibited that concep- 
tion and execution of his part which always marks his acting, and drew 
from the audience the warmest marks ef approbation. Jf Mr. M. has 
abated any of his former fire and energy, he has gained in judgment and 
experience, and in accuracy of delineation. His present acting is, in our 
estimation, far more pleasing to the eye and ear of the true critic than 
formerly. A facility of conception, and a quiet chasteness in developing 
character, are among the great merits of bis acting. 

Mr. Foot, an old and faithful servant of the public, and a most excel- 
lent actor, will take a benefit to night at the Richmord Hill Theatre. 
Weesincerely, and confidently hope he will have s good house. Mr. 
Hilson will play his favourite character of Paul Pry. 

Mr. Forrest repeated last night the part of Spartecus, in Dr. Bird's 
tragedy of the Gladiator. 

Mrs. Trust’s exhibition balls closed last night for the season with a 
great variety of dances. The pupils displayed the accuracy with which 
they bad been teughtin asiriking degree. It gives us pleasure to ane 
nounce, that such is the patronage whieh Mrs. T. bas received, that she 
bas determined to meke New York her permanent residence. The 
band last night, as it always ie, wesexcellent. We mentioned last week 
that Mr. Teust, enotber of thls very talented family, the celebrated pen 
former oa the Harp, and pupil of Bosche, le engaged for the ferthepustog 
| opera af the Park. 


























She Albion 











Cries William when just come from sea. 


“Does any one know my Annette ; 











_. “GRENADIER. — 
By T. Hleynee-Bayley; Esq. 


Be even crccccccsccccsscce cocces clOGR 









Oh say is she faithful to 











Spe cthboninir ina 





- - plies, Weallknow her very well here, 


She lives with her old Granny dear.”’ 





aA 


ef- 
2p VERSE. 
Annette flew to welcome him home 
But he turned from the maid with disdain 
“False girl I suppose you are come, 
To jeer me and laugh at my pain, 
Since Scandal hath blotted your name, 
1 deem you unworthy a tear; 


| 
| 


| 


she has red lips and bonny blaek eyes 
tn 


“QO 
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Alas it islong since we met.” — “Yes, yes” an old gossip re - 


: And she lives with her own Granny dear.’ ‘Granadier! did you say, did you say Granadier!’ ‘Yes, yes the old gossip re - 

















I've been told by an elderly dame, 
That you live with your old grenadier! 
Grenadier, &c.”’ 


3RD VERSE. 

“Quoth pretty Annette do you dare, 
To call me inconstant and frail ; 
Beware Master William, beware, 

















New York Lottery No, 9, April 4th:—30, 38, 25, 27, 14, 54, 37,35. The 
$30,000 was actually sold in chances—as also the $10,000 and the $4,000 was | 
sent tO Baltimore Ma. and of course it will be sold by my office in that place. 
My house in Pittsburgh also did wonders—sold seven tickets with three drawn 
numbers. 

§ Take notice—I am licenced by the several states to vend tickets in all | 
lotteries under the management of Yates & M’Intyre, to whom I refer all those | 
who are unacquainted with me. All orders by mail meet same attention as on | 
personal application, if addressed to Sylvester, N. Y. The following lotteries will 
next be dawn in this city :— 


REAT DOINGS! Sylvester, 130 Broadway, N. Y.—Official Drawing 4 





| 


April 18, No. 11—$20,000— $5,000, &c.—tickets $5. 
‘ 25, ” 12—$12,560—§3,000, &c.—tickets 4. 
Lowest prize $6, 
May 2, ‘“ 13—A Grand Mammoth Lottery. 


Prizes of $40,000, $10,000, &c. 
8. J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, N.Y., 
Baltimore Ma. & Pittsburgh Pa. 








RILLIANT LUCK AGAIN AT SCHUYLERS !—Official drawing of the | 
New York Lottery, Class No. 9, drawn onthe 4th inst.—30, 38, 25, 27, 14, | 

54. 37, 35—the ticket No. 25, 30, 38, the capital of $30,000 was sold by Schuyler, | 
the cash is ready for the Incky holder. Another mammoth Lottery will be drawn | 
on Wednesday the 2d May, Class No. 13, Capital $40,000, 10,000, 6000, 5000, | 
4000, &c. &c., tickets $10, and lowest prize $12. 66 No. Lottery 10 drawn a} 
a package of 22 tickets will cost $220 and is warranted to draw (less discount) 
120—a. discount of 5 per cent will be made to those who purchase packages of 





huyler—the tickets are now for sale at Schuyler’s, 220 Broadway (marble | 


building) under the American Museum, also corner of Park Place & Broadway, 
those who wish certificates need only pay the difference between the price of a 
package and the amount warranted a 
Address ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New-York. 
O PRINTERS.—A. PELL AND BROTHER, (late Wm. Hagar Xco.) 
offer for sale at their Type and Stereotype Foundry, No. 24 Gold, corner of 
John-street, New York, a complete assortment of Printing type, presses, &c. &c. 
They have complete series of founts, from Pica to Diamond, of a light face and 
beautiful cut, which they offer with grea: confidence as being very superior arti- 
cles. The following are their prices, (uniform with other foundaries.) -ix months 








credit, or seven and a half per cent. discount for cash. ts. 
Six line Pica and all larger, .......-.........- beet esae dies we oe 
Cannon to six line Pica. ...........-- bbds 66060065 seue0 bwddeeue 32 
Double English to Double Paragon, -............--.--+--+++--- 34 
Se NT Oy EINES PEs cave ccccccccescceececesésescee OO 
ET SII ‘Alias cana anes 00secees ones anne cosceseceess eek” Oe 
ST éeidtiodes 086% ideecccese Gubebabehasesé 0000 ceeacnas. 
Long Primer, .......... $d 6600 0055 U6bd 0606 $000 sa0s teas nesees 40 
Bourgeois, .......- bibs ob dsd0 OC Had Ede ceecevceevioseanseseee “SO 
Dh! shad godentaseean widoenys dobeusetasce beds cedschboose UW 
DE £666 6600 600s sccee $6e00neneecees nen eceseccevaneceun “OO 
| acaocongesne + cheqedescans once. 
BEBABy «0000 c00gsece cccccess weendqes ueneasene enn ugesseaeanes 116 
OMNES No bode codécsecccce Scan cdnc cake dees ogee eees onns.eseheees 140 
Diamond, .........-..-. 64d Cdn s avd sabe ddoentee snes eghe sbi 200 


All other articles in the Type Foundry in proportion. All articles required by 
printers furnished to order at the manufactures prices. 


which they will WARRANT much more durable. 
y are agents for the sale of the “* Washington Printing Press,” invented by 
Rust, and for the “‘ Smith Press.” made by R. Hoe & Co, The following are the 


prices, 6 months credit. 
eM. ds chasninctites $230 | Imperial, No. 1, .............. $250 
@uperroyal, ........... 240 0. GO: By cbontnssseddcd “SD 


do. do, 3 275 


0 fees Peete ewe ee 


A. Pell & Brother cast | 
their book founts of a metal much lighter than the kind commonly in use, and | 


GENTLEMAN is desirous of ebtaining a situation in a Civil Engineer’s 

A. office, has studied several years in England and Ireland, has passed the ex- 
aminations of the Polytechnic School and flatters himself that he is fully compe- t Ww 
Apply at the office of this Paper, 


tent to take levels, survey, draw plans, &c. &c, 
(if by letter, post paid.) [April 14.] 





state of the late Mrs. Catharine Wilkinson, deceased.—All persons indebted 

-4 to the estate of Mrs. Catharine Wilkinson deceased, late of No. 14. Vesey 

Street are requested to make payment thereof to the subscriber; and all persons 
having claims thereon, will please send in their accounts. 


THOMAS DIXON, Exccutor, 54 Pine Street. 














VENHE Heirs of Gilbert Pinkney (supposed to reside in the State of New 
York), are hereby notified that they will receive their shares of the estate 


| 
' 


of the late David Pinkney, of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by applying to the sub- | 


REUBEN CLEMENTS, 
JOHN PINKNEY, Junr. 
Yarmouth, N. 8. Jan. 1, 1832—Mar. 3.-2m. 


scribers. Administrators of the estate 


of the late David Pinkney. 





GENTS FOR THE ALBION.— In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Unes 
Vy N. Y.; Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Punchard, Courier office. 
Boston, Mass.; M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Conn.; Col 
Whitney, P.M., Catais, Me.; Rev. John Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio; P. Thomp- 
son, Washington, D.C.; Jas. H. Brown, Richmond, Va.; Henry White, Peters 
burg, Va.; C. Hall, Norfolk, Va.; Henry Price, Charlotteville, Va.; W.W.Wors- 
lev, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P.M., Newbern, N. C.; A. Campbell, Fayette- 
ville, N.C.; D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.; W. T. Williams, Savenneh, Geo.; 
| Thomas F. Green, Milledgeville, Geo.; Mr. Sandford, Mobile, Ala.; John Mc Kew- 
an, Philadelphia: Caleb C. Norville, Nashville, Tean.; Matthew Kennedy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Charles & Paschall, St. Louis, Missouri. 
| Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; J.Crooks, P. M., Niagara ; 


| tleberger, D. 


HI. Mit- 
P. M.; Saint Catherines; Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby ; Abm. K. 


Smith, Hamilton; Matthew Crooks, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp. | 


bell, P.M.Simeo: J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas; James S. Howard, 
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| Lowrr Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Me Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix; 
David Chisholm, P. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, P. M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
| Joseph Tardif, Quebec—Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke. 
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man, Kentville; Wm. H. Lee, Annapolis; H.G. Farish, Y 
| Cumberland: Jas. Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

| Prince Edward Island.—J. & P. hacgowan, Charlottetown. 


| New Brunswick.—Moses H. Perley, Saint John, F.E. Beckwith, Fredericton; W. 


urmouth; JamesS, White, 


| End, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Gen. John Belkam, Saint Andrews; Peter Stubbs, Jr., St. } 


Stephen. 
Newfoundland.--A. Mac Gregor & Co., Saint John. 


St. Georges, Bermuda; Elias Levi, St. Thomas; H. Andersen, Bassin St. Croix ; Win, 
Gordon, West End, 8t. Croix; Jno. Aibill, P.M., Antigua; Neil Mc Queen, Nassau, 
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CONDITIONS.— Priee of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum, payable in 
advance. Alli persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue their 
subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is sent to the Office, 
or to either of the agents. Any person entering into a new term of subseription, 
and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue through the 
half yearso entered upon. All commuuications to the Editor, or his agents must 





N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; Pattinson & Webster, Demarara: | 
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Nova Scotia.—Clement i. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goud ge, Windsor ; Geo. Chip- 
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West Indies & South America.—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda; A.Shedden | 
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| be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT. M.D. Proprietor, every Sa- | 


turday, at the Office of the ALBION, corner ef Cedar-street and Broadway, 
and forwarded by the Easterv, Northern, and Southers Mails on the same day; 


and delivered to subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evening of the day of 


publication 
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.. How you trump up an old woman’s tale; if 
Tis true when such stories are told, 
We should not believe half that we hear 
But [ own that my Granny is old, | 
So I live with my old Granny dear!” 
ae + 4 . 
Granny dear! did you say! did you say Granny dear!” 
Yes [ own that my Granny is old, 
And I live with my own Granny dear!” my dear! my dear! ‘a 
d 
Yor Peete nae oe PO subscriber offers for sale his valuable Mills and i dres 
poi ee - te For more particulur information apply to : Mav 
v. ; > Esq., York; J. Y. Bethune, Esq., Cobourg; John McAulay, Sir! 
| Esq., Kingston; T, M. Cormick, Esq., Niagara ; Gillespie, Moffatt and Co., ur 
Montreal ; James Bell Forsyth, Esq., Quebec ; atthe Aibion Office, New York ; 
and to the subscriber on the premises, W. B. ROBINSON , pose 
Newmarket, near York, U. C. March 24—tf, — the | 
F Philip and John Hogan, sons of John Hogan, who died at Digby, Nova Sco- : " a 
. tla some years ago, leaving a dwelling house, and {ot of land, will apply to | ] ' 
| the subscriber, they will find no legal impediments to their coming into possession rene 
the the said property. Itis supposed that the said John Hogan isa ship master wad + 
out of Philadelphia. A 
JOHN C. MORTON, Administrator of the late John H by,” 
Digby, N.S. Feb. 4th, 1832,—Mar. 3.~3t. Mepere " TN 
discus ee | ‘ 
NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. Hol 
Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from | Daysof sailing from fr 
} N , | a 0 4 
| New York. } Lisergest . : ‘ 
No.l.Manchester, (Sketehly | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l,/Feb.16, Junel 6 .Oct. 16 : zs, 
4.York, Burdsell, » ‘* 8, ‘© 8, *# 8] #4 O4) os 24: “1 94 one. 
3. Caledonia Graham, | ‘* 16, « 46, « 16,\Mar, 1. , 
2 Sheffield, \Hackstnff,, ‘* 24, « 24) 4 94) 66 yiuly Need er 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Feb. I,June 1, Oct. 1,| ¢¢ 16, ‘6 16. * 16 : 
4.8t. Joha J.Spencer; ‘* 8, «* @ «& 8, | ‘6 94, 46 04, © 9 in a) 
1. Canada, Wilson, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16,/April!,Aug. 1,Dee : man 
2.John Jay, Holdrege,; ‘* 24, «* 24, «4 24.) & i ae a a 4 rene 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, ‘ 16, © 16, « 46 f ble j 
4.Napoleor | Smith, “s 66. US 6B fe «OB, 0 f* Bd, 88 Og, 8 Og : Hy 
3. North A ascica |Macy, ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 1 It 
2. Birmingham, Harris, “+ 26, ** Bd, * BA, 8* 8 8 * Dra 
3. Britanmi jMarshall |Aprill,Aug.1!,Dec.1,. ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 Bola 
4. Silas Richards, Hoklrege,| ‘* 8, ‘* 8, *# &,| £# 24, 4 Q4, ** Q@ ‘ 
1. New York, Hoxie | ‘6 16, ** 16, ** 16,; June 1,Oct. 1,Fe 1 
2.3ilvanusJenkins' Allen, se 24, ** Ba, *6 OG! «¢ 86, 86 8, & @ : B.D 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five | "a 
guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ly, { 
Agents in Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and by tl 
Janes Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary. 4 y! 
No. land 3,Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, No. 
2 New Line.—Owners, Wood and Trimble, and Suml. Hicks & Sons—No. 4, Packet lysis 
Line, Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. H T 
hid PBS) Hc a RA ils als ; «Pi 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. rece 
Ships. Masters.| Days vo) sailing from\| Days ofsailingfrom : oper 
| | } New York. Havre. “A 
No.1.Chas.Carroll |W.Lee, |Feb.1, Jurel ,Oct. !|Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 . Ww 
2.Charlemagne, jRobineon | ** $0, ¢* 70, ** LJ Ap'l 1,Aug. 1, Dee. 3 a 
¢, Havre, |Depeyster,| ** 20, -* 90, * 23) "10 10 °° 10 quit 
i. Erie, \J- Funk, |March!, July 1,Nov. 1 Pre = 0° a. Pe Crit 
2. Albany. |Hawkins, | ‘© 10, ** 10, «* 10\May 1 Sept.1 Jan. 1 Sali 
3.Henri IV. |J.B. Pell. | ‘* 20, ** 20, ** 20) 10 "10 °° 10 M 
1. France, /E. Funk, lAp’l. 1,Aug.1,Dec. ! se 9S 9° . 
2.Sully, )W.W.Pell/ ** 10, 10, ** 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 pari 
3. Francois Ist | (¢ 90, ** 90..4 90). 9°90. 26 26 met 
1. Rhone. Hathaway) May 1, Sept.l,Jan. 1} °°20 "20 ” 20 aday 
2.Formosa, | W. B.Orne, © 10, ** 10, ** 10\July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 és 
3. De Rham, weiderholdt! « 20, ‘* 20, ** 20) 710 7710 19 : 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including tion 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. } 
No. !. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Roisgerwd, and Co. hise 
2. 0% do E. Quesnel, Paine. edit 
Agente at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. a 6s 
No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 38 Exchange-Finee. gest, 
5. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Comsignees at Havre, Pitney, Viel, and Co. Pp - 
or 


